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NOTES. 


"THE centrifugal tendency of Liberalism seems to be 
finding its logical outcome in the dissensions of the 
Liberal leaders. What Mr. Asquith calls ‘‘ the squalid 
rivalry of personal ambitions and personal jealousies” 
has come to lend a dramatic interest and significance 
to Separatist politics. We pointed out last week that 
Lord Rosebery was compelled to resign because Sir 
William Harcourt had refused to follow him, and 
because the leader in the Lower House had proved 
himself to be incomparably more necessary to his party 
than his titular chief in the House of Lords. This 
reading of the situation is now admitted on all hands 
to be correct. But the adorable feminine spitefulness 
of the chief actor has not yet been put clearly before 
the public. Sir William Harcourt has for months past 
ignored the very existence of Lord Rosebery. Now 
Lord Rosebery resigns and never mentions Sir William 
Harcourt; he merely declares with quivering lip, ‘I 
complain of no one.” 


And let no one imagine that the fight is over when 
the lady speaks with this martyr-like resignation. In 
his letter, it is true, Lord Rosebery posed before the 
world as an injured innocent deserted by all mankind ; 
he had received ‘‘ explicit support” from hardly any 
quarter. But the desire for vengeance forced him a 
little later to forget this statement and with it all 
minor humiliations. In his speech at Edinburgh he 
declared that ‘‘ better colleagues no man ever had 
than Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. 
Bryce and Mr. Arnold Morley,” and he thanked them for 
their ‘‘ devoted co-operation.” When we read this we 
rubbed our eyes and asked ourselves were we dream- 
ing? Of course Mr. Bryce and Mr. Arnold Morley 
may have been faithful among the faithless; no one 
troubles himself whether they co-operated or did not ; 
but Sir Henry Fowler’s devotion surely left something 
to desire, and Mr. Asquith’s was to seek. But we 
had not to wait long for the explanation: ‘‘In my 
humble judgment . . . . the rare combination of head 
and heart . . . . will conduct him [Mr. Asquith] to the 
highest office of the State.” Thus Lord Rosebery, 
driven off the field by Sir William Harcourt, gives his 
victor a rival in the person of Mr. Asquith. 


And no one in England laughs or is amused by this 
curious exhibition of vixenish spite in an ex-Prime 
Minister. Last week we put forth the view that, if 
Lord Rosebery on the first appearance of disloyalty on 
the part of Sir William Harcourt had treated Mr. 
Asquith as the leader of the House of Commons and 
had used him as his mouthpiece there, Sir William 
Harcourt for the second time in his life would probably 
have found traitorism a poor game. But Lord Rose- 
bery let his chance slip, and now when he nominates 


Mr. Asquith, Mr. Asquith feels compelled, Czsar-like, 
to wave back the proffered crown. Modest Mr. 
Asquith is ‘‘confident that nothing could have been 
further from Lord Rosebery’s mind,” which is too much 
even for the ‘‘ Times ” : ‘‘ The pear, Mr. Asquith sees, 
is very far from ripe, and he is not of a mind to run the 
risk of spoiling it.” Just so: the “‘ squalid rivalry” is 
to be postponed for the present, as Mr. Asquith sug- 
gests ; ‘‘ The truth is that for anything in the nature 
of immediate action there is no necessity.” And mean- 
while he wisely praises ‘‘the leadership of Sir William 
Harcourt,” for in truth Sir William is a doughty anta- 
gonist, and old besides—not likely to be in Mr. Asquith’s 
way long. 


The ridiculous canard that Sir William Harcourt had 
imitated Lord Rosebery, and placed his resignation in 
the hands of the Party managers, was put about by 
the egregious ‘‘ St. James's Gazette.” It did not need 
Sir William Harcourt’s laconic telegram to convince 
every one who has even the slightest acquaintance, we 
will not say with Sir William Harcourt, but with the 
course of Liberal politics for the last two years, that 
the statement was “utterly untrue.” Sir William Har- 
court has not fought for the prize with all his energy 
since ’94 to give it up now that it is within reach. In 
six months more he will be hailed by the party at large 
as the Liberal leader, and he may yet attain the supreme 
object of his ambition, and be numbered among 
English Prime Ministers. We say ‘“‘may”; though, 
in truth, the supposition seems to us highly im- 
probable. Still, to have been Leader of one of the 
great parties is something, and Sir William Harcourt 
deserves that, were it only for the way he fought last 
Session. 


A man’s success in life depends quite as much on 
the impression which he makes upon those with whom 
he is brought in contact as on his public perform- 
ances. The late Primate’s career was remarkable in 
nothing more than this—that from the age of twenty- 
three, when he was appointed Master of Wellington 
College, down to his tragically sudden death in 
Hawarden Church the other day, it was not marred 
by a single failure. Yet Dr. Benson was not a dis- 
tinguished scholar, in the University sense of the term, 
for he was only Eighth Classic at Combe and 
Senior Optime in the Mathematical Tripos. Nor was 
he a profound theologian, for the ecclesiastical learning 
which made his judgment in the Bishop of Lincoln's 
case memorable was admittedly derived from the 
Bishops who sat with him as assessors. He certainly 
owed nothing to his rhetorical power, for he was one 
of the poorest preachers that ever mounted a pulpit in 
lawn sleeves, and before the House of Lords he trembled 
and stammered as the Wellington boys used to tremble 
and stammer before him. 
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But, as Dr. Johnson said, to make a speech in a 
public assembly is a knack: it is when you come close 
to a man in conversation that you can measure his 
mind. And every one who came close to Dr. Benson in 
conversation was impressed with his energy, his earnest- 
ness, and his power of will. He had a wonderful 
faculty of getting people to do what he wanted, of 
driving on a scheme, and he had an almost intuitive 
insight into the strength and weakness of the men with 
whom he had to deal. In short, he was one of the 
great organizers of our time. The way in which he 
worked up the opposition to the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill just before the General Election in 1895 was 
marvellous. 


The most desirable qualities in an Archbishop of 
Canterbury are an imposing presence and an impec- 
cable tact in dealing with ecclesiastical matters. Dr. 
Benson had both. He was a very handsome man, with 
a tall, well-built figure, and massive face, though 
his complexion was swarthy. Irreverent critics observed 
that as soon as he became Bishop of Truro he put his 
hair into training for the Archbishopric. He certainly 
cultivated the Tait cozffure, the hair thrown straight back 
without parting, and allowed to fall long upon the neck. 
It may be doubted whether in the course of his triumphant 
career Dr. Benson ever did better or more enduring 
work than as Master of Wellington College. Without 
exaggeration he might have repeated the boast of the 
Tyrian Queen : 

‘* Urbem preclaram statui, mea meenia vidi.” 

He created a colony out of the wilderness: he made 
the College, and lifted a new foundation within four- 
teen years to the rank of one of the great public schools 
of England, as was proved by the fact that Prince 
Christian and the Duke of Teck both sent their sons 
there. The boys were much afraid of him, and he was 
in those days a man of somewhat violent temper. 


Benson’s pedagogic methods sometimes savoured of 
the Turkish pasha. He once caned a boy until he con- 
fessed what he had not done; and on another occasion 
he, in defiance of the constitution of the school, flogged 
a prefect secretly. The matter got round to the Sixth 
Form, and a round robin of remonstrance was sent. 
All that Benson said to the round robin was that it 
ought to have been addressed to ‘‘ the Master” instead 
of the ‘‘Head Master,” but he never repeated the 
offence. A culprit whom he threatened to expel whined 
out something about ‘‘his people” being distressed. 
“‘Your people, sir,” roared Benson; ‘‘ are you a king 
that you have people?” Just before the rite of Con- 
firmation the boys always went to the Master’s Lodge 
for final examination. Benson used to ask each boy 
what his besetting sin was, and it came to be the fashion 
to answer ‘‘ Temper, sir.”” Once when the Sixth were 
stumbling sleepily over their Virgil he got very excited, 
and told them of the energy of the Birmingham 
mechanics, ‘‘ whilst you, the sons of gentlemen, sit 
here with lack-lustre, oyster-like eyes.” But ‘‘ these 
flashes on the surface were not he”; and he was a great 
and good schoolmaster. 


Undoubtedly the Archbishop of York would be the 
person most generally acceptable to Churchmen if he 
were appointed to the Primacy. He has learning, 
piety, and a sense of discipline—which last is an indis- 
pensable qualification in the present disordered state of 
affairs. Some of the names mentioned are simply 
intolerable, both to laymen and clergymen; and the 


appointment of the Bishop of Winchester, for in- ° 


stance, would be almost as great an outrage as the 
appointment of the Dean of Canterbury himself. If 
the Archbishop of York would not accept the transla- 
tion, the Dean of Christ Church or Canon Newbolt 
would be not unsuitable nominees ; but there should be 
no hesitation in this matter. 


The effect on Prince Bismarck of the Tsar’s visit to 
Paris is unmistakable. Private reports are to the effect 
that he is “‘ neither to bind nor to hold,” and that his lan- 
guage about the Emperor and all in office in Germany 
is such as would, if repeated in public, expose him to 
the severest penalties contained in that law of Muajestats- 
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Beleidigung of which he used to be so fond. Even the 
servile organs that get their inspiration from Fried- 
richsruh admit that he is suffering from ‘‘ extreme irri- 
tability,” aggravated by insomnia; and the fact that 
the Tsar is going out of his way to pay a personal visit 
to the Empress Frederick lends special point to his latest 
outburst in the ‘‘ Hamburger Nachrichten,” in which he 
girds at his ‘‘ powerful enemies” who are also the 
‘enemies of the German Empire,” and who “‘ pursue 
him with a most intense hatred even now that he is a 
private citizen.” This hatred, so far as the Empress 
Frederick is concerned, is perhaps not altogether 
imaginary, and it is easy to realize the bitterness of the 
disappointment of the broken old man who sees the 
seal publicly put to the defeat of his life policy—the 
isolation of France. So far as we are concerned, we 
shall heartily rejoice if the outburst of truculent abuse 
in which the German Press is indulging should mark 
the end of that semi-alliance which has existed between 
the two countries. Germany has been secretly our 
untiring enemy, and it is best that we should now have 
her as an open foe. 


Lord Winchilsea’s long-talked-of scheme for bringing 
the agricultural producer and consumer together has 
at last been practically inaugurated. The ‘‘ British 
Produce Supply Association ” opened its first store this 
week, and before long we shall see whether the British 
farmer has sense enough to adopt modern business 
methods, and whether the British purchaser, who at 
present, according to Lord Winchilsea, absorbs 
£,150,000,000 worth of foreign produce every year, will 
take the trouble to go a little out of his way to give 
home articles a chance. A shop in Long Acre may 
seem a small beginning, but it involves great issues— 
the greatest of all, indeed, for our agriculture ; namely, 
whether it is to hold its own or to go to the wall at an 
even more rapid rate than at present. Our farmer is too 
often, as Lord Winchilsea laments, ‘‘ Conservative in 
the worst sense of the word”; but he will have to 
wake up and put his best foot foremost if the rot that 
has set in is to be stopped. The preparation, collection, 
and distribution of produce are the three points in 
which radical reform is required; and the new Asso- 
ciation, following the example of Mr. Plunkett’s Asso- 
ciation, is preparing to do its share. But without the 
co-operation of the farmers and the public their labour 
will be in vain, and in securing that support we wish 
them every success. 


Li Hung-chang’s visit to Europe seems to be quickly 
bearing fruit. Russia having secured the signature by 
China of the Railway Convention, which gives the 
Northern Power permission to take the Siberian railway 
across a part of Manchuria and thus save a considerable 
détour, it is now the turn of France to be granted a 
concession. It is not surprising, therefore, to learn 
that French engineers are to be entrusted with the re- 
construction of the naval dockyard at Fu-chau. Both 
Russia and France, in return for the advantages 
granted, may be expected to range themselves on the 
side of China in the matter of the increase of mari- 
time Customs dues—as they are, indeed, the two Powers 
least affected by any such change—and China will now 
be in a position to approach England and Germany, 
the parties most concerned, with the object of securing 
their approval tothe scheme. As inducements, German 
enterprise will probably be offered the work of re- 
constructing Port Arthur, which the Japanese com- 
pletely dismantled last year. This will prove to be an 
even more profitable undertaking than the reconstruction 
of the dockyard at Fu-chau. England for her part may 
receive the offer of a railway concession, but will more 
probably be put off with an undertaking that China 
will render the system of Transit Passes, by which 
foreign merchandise is nominally made free of internal 
dues, a reality instead of a sham, as at present, But 
both England and Germany will be making a bad bar- 
gain if they permit a serious increase in Customs duties 
on foreign goods for any such concessions as are likely 
to be offered. 


Mr. Havelock Wilson, M.P., is still hard at work 
organizing his great International strike of seamen and 
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dockers. No definite grievance is alleged, except that 
freights are low and that Mr. Havelock Wilson is out 
ofa job. So he is going to paralyse ” the shipping of 
the world just to keep his hand in. When his colleagues 
tried the “paralysing” business in Hamburg and 
Antwerp, they were promptly “fired out ” by the autho- 
rities, so the ‘‘ International” strike will as usual take 
the form of ‘ paralysing” British shipping for the 
benefit of the foreigner. But Mr. Wilson seems to 
fear that even the British docker may by this time have 
had enough of this game of playing into the hands of 
Germany and Belgium, and so he has a second string 
to his bow in the form of the ‘‘Ca’ canny.” This consists 
in the simple device of shirking your work. To use 
Mr. Wilson’s words, “If the dockers ca’cannied, it 
would take three men to do the work of two; if the 
sailors did it, it would take six to do the work of four ; 
and if the firemen did it, 100,000 extra men would have 
to be employed.” This is the doctrine of dishonest 
skulking, naked and unashamed, and it will bring 
matters to a clear issue ; for if Trades-Unionism comes 
to mean organized shirking of the work for which men 
are paid, it will be the beginning of the end. Does 
Mr. Wilson think that the rate of wages has no relation 
to the productivity of labour ? 


It is interesting to learn by telegram from Sydney 
that, in Mr. G. H. Reid’s opinion, ‘it would be kinder 
to restrict the immigration of Asiatics than to ill-use 
them,” and these few significant words afford an in- 
forming glimpse of the Australian “larrikin” and his 
methods of combating Chinese cheap labour The Premier 
of New South Wales, it is further stated, intends to 
introduce a Bill with the object of still further restricting 
the influx of Asiatics ; so it would appear that the poll- 
tax imposed upon the Chinese has not availed to check 
the tide of immigration from Asia, and other means 
have to be devised. When one comes to reflect, it is 
odd that the Anglo-Saxon race, which was busily en- 

aged a few years ago in forcing open the doors of 

hina and Japan, is now anxious concerning Japanese 
commercial competition on the one hand, and on the 
other would shut the door upon the teeming millions 
of China. But, whatever may be said from the point 
of view of abstract justice as to the policy of forcing 
foreign intercourse upon these nations, no European 
who knows China can avoid sympathy with any legi- 
timate obstacle that would prevent the Chinese from 
degrading Anglo-Saxon civilization. 


Those who have never been in China or in the Chinese 
quarter of a Californian town can hardly realize the 
feeling excited in Europeans by contact with Chinese 
manners, methods, and customs. Even in a British- 

overned colony such as Hongkong, an irrepressible 
eeling of repulsion is caused by a mere glimpse at 
the three- and four-storied Chinese houses, which, 
from the numbers of men, women, and children troop- 
ing in and out, resemble in population rabbit-warrens 
rather than the dwelling-houses of human beings. The 
entrances are odorous with the sickly smell of opium, 
the staircases are black with accumulations of filth, 
the inhabitants are dirty in person and in habits, and 
there is a frowsy squalor about the rooms which excites 
nausea in the strongest stomach. In a city like Canton 
the conditions are tenfold worse ; there is little security 
for life or property, the administration of the law is 
corrupt, and justice of the most elementary sort is 
simply unattainable. Chinese who emigrate to other 
lands carry their habits and their customs with them, 
and it has been proved in California and elsewhere 
that. their presence in large numbers constitutes a 
serious social danger. 


The men of Bradford are woven after a strange 
pattern, There is to be a big International Exhibition 
at Brussels next year, and Bradford has been invited to 
help fill the show-cases. To the ordinary mind such an 
opportunity for cheap and wide advertisement is a thing 
to be seized with alacrity. The alpaca, the mohair, the 
woollen and the worsted goods of Yorkshire would 
take their place in it side by side with the products of 
Verviers and the German towns, and show the world 
that the old original firm is still alive, and bad to beat. 
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Would it be believed that the Bradford manufacturers, 
in Chamber of Commerce assembled on Monday last, 
solemnly refused the chance of doing this? Their 
reasons were various and curious; the chief and the 
most absurd was that, in exhibiting at Brussels, Brad- 
ford manufacturers would be exposing themselves to 
the imitative arts of the enemy. There is an air of 
cunning prudence about this which obviously commends 
it to some people; but surely the Yorkshiremen have 
the wit to see that Continental rivals can get actual 
possession of all the English samples they want any- 
way, and have not the slightest need of gluing their 
noses against the glass of an exhibition show-case to 
make a copy of what is inside. 


We cannot congratulate the County Council on its 
Licensing Committee. It might have been thought 
impossible that half a dozen men of the world should 
first listen, with every outward token of intense amuse- 
ment, to the ‘‘evidence” of a few old women, and 
then retire for two or more solid hours to consider 
whether or not the Empire, or the Alhambra, or the 
Pavilion Music Hall should have its licence. Neither 
can we congratulate ‘‘ the Social Purity Department of 
the British Women’s Temperance Association.” One 
of the witnesses was compelled to admit that she 
had been ejected from the Oxford Music Hall because 
the manager said she *‘ looked at men.” A more mature 
lady went “for a walk,” leaving her husband, who 
owned to defective eyesight and hearing, to watch and 
listen to what took place on the stage. Another 
witness was a Congregational minister who seemed 
rather to glory in having attended some of the music- 
halls in ** plain clothes.” We admit that some of the 
managers cater for the class of women who largely 
support them; but such witnesses as these will do 
nothing to improve the character of an intrinsically 
harmless class of entertainment. \ 


When young Lord Dalmeny was at Eton, he seems 
to have given a pretty correct forecast of what the 
future Earl of Rosebery would be. According to a 
couple of his contemporaries there, his family name of 
Primrose suited him to a nicety ; some went even as far 
as to prefix to it the word ‘ Miss.” A pleasant, 
slight, girlish figure, somewhat prim, but always on 
the smile, keeping religiously out of mischief, not from 
a positive dislike for mischief, but from fear of con- 
sequences, or, to be still more correct, from Scotch hard- 
headedness. No enthusiasm to speak of ; for, although 
he steered the ‘St. George” in 1862 and had an oar 
in the Ten of 1865, he was not an energetic wet-bob, 
nor, for the matter of that, an energetic dry-bob. 
Young Dalmeny, in fact, does not seem to have been at 
all energetic bodily; but he was a voracious reader, 
although not of the literature prescribed by the Eton 
curriculum. Scholarship in the highest interpretation 
of the word had evidently no attraction for him, and his 
shortcomings in this respect when called upon to 
construe were cleverly got over by the device which 
stood the legendary Titus — of Boniface in such 
good stead when preparing for “* greats "— 

** But native cheek where facts were weak 
In triumph brought him through.” 

It is on record that, even at this early stage of his 
life, the lad announced his intention of accomplishing 
two things—viz. to become Prime Minister and to 
breed a Derby winner. In furtherance of the one plan 
he assiduously read historical works and memoirs, but 
above all Parliamentary reports in newspapers ; and, as 
soon as the opportunity presented itself, made choice of 
a party, for while at Eton he appears to have shown 
no distinct leaning to either side. In England the 
Liberal candidate for Parliamentary fame may display 
as much patrician ‘‘ morgue” as the Tory one without 
endangering his prospects, provided he be a lord. 
Dalmeny was perfectly aware of this, and never forgot 
to cultivate the characteristic which is supposed to 
qualify a man for the front rank of the party to which 
the dictatorship of a lord is refreshing at all times, 
and each member of which is like the two boys whom 
Heine met on London Bridge. ‘* Have you ever seen a 
lord?” asked the elder. ‘‘ No,” replied the younger, 
but I have seen the Lord Mayor's carriage.” 
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_.. ‘THE RADICAL LEADERSHIP. 


JT ORD ROSEBERY’S resignation has completed the 

“ disorganization of the Radical party. This was 
probably the intention of the irritable and neurotic 
nobleman, who starts like a guilty thing at every para- 
graph, and is now posing as a martyr. Where lies the 
patriotism of Lord Rosebery’s conduct we are unable 
to discover. Does Lord Rosebery suppose that he is 
the first leader of a party who has had to contend with 
murmurs and intrigues? Contrast Lord Rosebery’s 
petulance with the patience of Mr. Disraeli under far 
more trying conditions, which lasted during the greater 
part of his political life, and we see the difference 
between a statesman and an egotistical politician. Sir 
William Harcourt may have been contemptuous ; the 
** Daily Chronicle” may have been impertinent ; Mr. 
Labouchere may have been outrageous. Yet these 
three, and all that they represent, did not amount to 
a tenth part of the disloyalty and malevolence against 
which Mr. Disraeli had to struggle for twenty-six years, 
from the death of Lord George Bentinck in 1848, to the 
Tory triumph in 1874. There is a passage in Bentinck’s 
Life on Lord John Russell’s leadership of the Opposition 
between 1841 and 1846 which we commend to Lord 
Rosebery’s study. One sentence we will quote. ‘‘ He 
who in the Parliamentary: field watches over the 
fortunes of routed troops must be prepared to sit 
often alone. Few care to share the labour which 
is doomed to be fruitless, and none are eager to 
diminish the responsibility of him whose course, how- 
ever adroit, must necessarily be ineffectual.”” The man 
who wrote these words, himself the greatest Opposition 
leader of all time, meditated at one time on bringing up 
Sir William Harcourt as his successor. Mr. Disraeli 
made advances to Mr. Harcourt, which were not re- 
jected, but were not accepted. This was a pity both for 
Sir William Harcourt and for the Conservative party. 
Had Sir William Harcourt responded to Lord Beacons- 
field’s idea, he would have succeeded to the leadership 
of the House of Commons in 1877, and by this time 
he would undoubtedly have been twice Prime Minister 
of England. And what a splendid Tory leader he would 
have been! -How we would have enjoyed his ‘‘ dear 
wit and gay rhetoric,” when its dazzling fence was 
directed, not at us, but at our opponents! But it was 
not to be. Sir William Harcourt has never been Prime 
Minister, and may never be. Only in his seventieth 
year does he mount, upon. the stepping-stone of his 
rival’s failure, to the unquestioned leadership of a dis- 
heartened Opposition. 

For Lord Rosebery was not great enough to sit often 
alone. He broke down unless he was surrounded by 
sycophants ; a discordant note in the journalistic or- 
chestra gave him an attack of nerves. His weakness 
has afforded Sir William Harcourt his revenge for the 
slight that was put upon him by his colleagues and the 
Crown upon Mr. Gladstone’s retirement. We say his 
colleagues advisedly ; for it is an open secret that it was 
not the Radical party, but Mr. John Morley, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and Sir. Henry Fowler that put 
Sir William Harcourt aside. And this brings to our 
mind the confusion that seems to prevail cn the subject 
of choosing a leader, as it is termed. Bagehot seldom 
made a false observation on English politics ; but even 
he is possessed by the delusion that the Prime Minister 
is chosen by the House of Commons. It is not so, 
either actually or virtually: . The outgoing Premier 
advises the Sovereign ‘‘ to send for” a statesman on the 
other side, who forms a Government, if he can. 
But the failure to form an Administration never 
arises from parties in the House of Commons ; it comes 
from some half-dozen men on the Front Bench, who are 
neces to the new Cabinet, and with whom the would- 
be Premier has to deal. Cabinets and Prime Ministers, 
in short, are made by a small official oligarchy, a gang 
of placeholders. Thus in 1859, on the fall of the Derby 
Government, the Queen was advised to send for Lord 
Granville. He, however, was without sufficient authority 
to adjust the rival pretensions of the official gang, and 
so Lord Palmerston was sent for, and, after making his 
terms with Mr. Gladstone and Lord John Russell, formed 
a Government. So much for the Premiership, with 
which, not the House of Commons, but the two Front 
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Benches, have to do. -Besides the Premiership, there is 
‘*the Leader of the House” (i.e. of either House), and 
there is ‘‘ the Leader of the Opposition ” in each House, 
The Prime Minister is, of course, the leader of which- 
ever House he happens to belong to, and he and his 
colleagues depute to lead the other House whom- 
soever they think best, though he is, of course, always 
an important member of the Cabinet. To this ap- 
pointment the party has nothing whatever to say. 
When Lord Beaconsfield was translated to the Upper 
House in 1877, he deputed Sir Stafford Northcote to 
lead the House. When Lord Salisbury formed his 
Government in 1886, he made Lord Randolph Churchill 
leader of the House of Commons. When Lord Ran- 
dolph resigned, Mr. W. H. Smith was made, by the 
same unseen authority, leader of the House. When 
Mr. Smith died, the leadership of the House was given 
by his uncle to Mr. Arthur Balfour. When Lord 
Rosebery formed his Government, Sir William 
Harcourt, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
became the leader of the House without any process of 
election. These are both cases of peer Premiers. But 
had the Prime Minister been in the Commons, he would 
have deputed one of his colleagues to lead the House 
of Lords. The case of the Leader of the Opposition, as 
distinguished from the Leader of the House, is different. 
In the House of Lords the Opposition peers always meet 
and choose their leader. Lord Salisbury and Lord Kim- 
berley were both chosen leaders of Opposition in this 
way when Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Granville died. 
But the Opposition in the House of Commons does 
not always choose its leader. More often a statesman 
leads the Opposition in the Commons because he has 
‘“led the House,” whether as Prime Minister or not, 
in the previous Administration. After he had ‘‘ led the 
House” as Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1852, Mr. 
Disraeli was for ever afterwards the leader of Opposi- 
tion as a matter of course. In 1892 Mr. Arthur 
Balfour was not chosen by the party to lead the Oppo- 
sition : he led it as a matter of course, having ‘‘ led the 
House” as First Lord of the Treasury. Sir William 
Harcourt was not chosen to lead the Opposition in 
1895; but having ‘‘led the House” for two years 
previously as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he became, 
ipso facto, the leader of the Opposition. It is true that 
Lord Hartington was formally elected by the Liberal 
party to lead the Opposition in the House of 
Commons in 1875, but that was because Mr. Glad- 
stone had for the moment retired. And if Sir 
William Harcourt had retired it would now be neces- 
sary for the Radicals to choose Mr. Asquith, or 
somebody, to lead the Opposition in the Commons. 
But it is Lord Rosebery who has retired, and the only 
choice that must now be made lies with the Radical 
peers. The Opposition in the House of Lords must 
elect a leader, and they will probably have recourse to 
Lord Kimberley, or Lord Ripon, or possibly Lord 
Spencer. It matters little which of these peers be 
chosen, as none of them will be the next Radical 
Premier. But Sir William Harcourt has not resigned. 
The rumour of his retirement was as absurd as the 
report that an American gunboat had forced the 
Dardanelles. On the contrary, Sir William Harcourt 
holds the field, and he can afford to smile at the con- 
fused babble of those who talk and write about electing 
somebody or other to a post that is non-existent, or not 
vacant. 


THE POLITICAL RESULT OF THE 
TSAR’S TOUR. 


TH political portion of the Tsar's tour, according at 
least to the original programme, is finished. There 
is, indeed, a reported possibility of another interview 
with the German Emperor during the month ; but this 
rumour may easily reflect nothing more substantial than 
a desire on the part of the German press to rub some 
of the gilt off the French gingerbread. Such a meet- 
ing could serve no purpose but that of modifying the 
enthusiasm with which the French people are contem- 
plating the great fact of the Tsar's visit to them, and 
surely no responsible Russian politician wishes to do 
this, at all events until after the new loan has been 
floated. M. Shishkin has already lunched with the 
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Emperor William, and has presumably told him what- 
ever it is thought desirable that he should know about 
what was said and done at Paris, and this in turn, of 
course, has been repeated to the Austro-Hungarian and 
Italian Foreign Offices. Thus it may be assumed that 
such diplomatic objects as the Imperial progress through 
Western Europe was intended to accomplish have been 
accomplished. 

As yet, there is no definite sign that the general 
European situation has been in any way changed by what 
has passed between Nicholas II. and the various sove- 
reigns and statesmen whom he has been meeting. We 
are still in the dark as to whether the stay at Balmoral 
was allowed at any stage to assume a political cha- 
racter. The Tsarwas twice closeted with Lord Salisbury; 
but it does not necessarily follow that they discussed 
with frankness and freedom the momentous international 
issues of the day. It pleased the more sanguine spirits 
of our daily press to base upon the fact of these inter- 
views the belief that an Anglo-Russian understanding 
was in the air, and the eye of hope even discerned 
France joyfully entering this new and beneficent com- 
bination. But really what warrant is there for this 
optimistic view? It is no doubt true that for the 
moment sundry semi-official journals of St. Petersburg 
and of Paris are holding a more courteous tone toward 
us than usual, but that is all. And against this may be 
set the distinct statement of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
made at Darlington ten days after the Tsar’s departure 
from Balmoral, that the determination of Russia, in 
concert with Austria and with Germany, to maintain the 
status quo in Turkish territory, is still ‘‘ the cardinal 
fact in the present changed political situation.” It is 
always open to us, of course, to secure Franco-Russian 
co-operation in our projects if we are willing to pay the 
price; in the present instance it is conceivable that 
negotiations are afoot between London, Paris, and St. 
Petersburg on some new basis of give-and-take which 
the custodians of our national interests and honour do 
not find altogether out of the question. If there is 
anything more tangible than that, it is at least clear 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer doesn’t know of 
it. We would not lightly suggest any limitation what- 
ever to the knowledge of Mr. Curzon; but it may be 
noted that he, too, in his later speech at Glasgow, has 
nothing explicit to say as to a change in our relations 
with Russia or the other Powers. His words about 
the abstract beauties of the Concert of Europe strike 
precisely the same note that Lord Salisbury sounded in 
the Guildhall eleven months ago. Something dreadful 
will happen to the Sultan if he persists in defying the 
Concert of Europe—when the Concert has eventually 
reached the point of effective existence. But in the 
meantime, you must first catch your Concert. 

If the general situation remains to all appearances 
about as it was when the Tsar set out on his travels, 
there is perceptible none the less a certain accentuation 
of one feature of it, which may be important. The 
Eastern Question, in one form or another, has mono- 
polized attention so long that people have largely lost 
sight of another standing menace to the peace of the 
world—that is to say, the Alsace-Lorraine question. 
So completely had this latter issue been crowded into 
the background by other and unrelated problems, that 
it became possible for the German and French Govern- 
ments last year not only to work together at Con- 
stantinople, but to actually form an alliance for mutual 
benefits in the Pacific. To the superficial glance it 
seemed as if the new generations rising up on either 
side of the Vosges had forgotten Sedan and Gravelotte. 
The visit of the Tsar has at least put an abrupt end to 
this illusion. We shall hear no more of William [I.’s 
desire to see the Paris Exposition in 1900. 

The incident of the Tsar's silent salute to the draped 
and bewreathed statue of Strasburg, when the French 
President indicated it to him in their drive across the 
Place de la Concorde, is what France has with one 
accord picked out as most concrete and significant in the 
whole affair. The mute gesture may not symbolize any 
intention, or even sympathy, in the Tsar’s mind ; for the 
moment that hardly matters. Every Frenchman draws 
from it the reminder of a past which he feels he ought 
not to have forgotten, and the inspiration of a dazzling if 
uncertain promise for the future. It was inevitable that 
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the presence of the Autocrat in Paris should bring forth 
La Revanche from the obscurity into which she had 
vanished, if only because the occasion was one in which 
the French people were everything and the French poli- 
ticians nothing. At Vienna and Breslau, as would have 
been the case in London and Rome as well, the Tsar 
came in contact only with royal, court, and military 
dignitaries. The public crowded to see him pass at a 
distance, as they would have thronged to witness any 
other street pageant ; of sympathetic interest, much less 
affection, between the visitor and the multitude, there 
was no notion of pretence on either side. In Paris, on 
the other hand, the officials in charge of the hospitable 
ceremonies were the merest shadows. Their tiny ambi- 
tions and rivalries were entirely lost to sight the moment 
the guest appeared, and they themselves almost as com- 
sme! faded from view. The Tsar had come to see the 

rench people, and they spiritedly took the welcome into 
their own hands, just as did the French sailors at Cher- 
bourg and the French troops at Chalons. Nicholas II. 
did not fail to apprehend the meaning of all this. He 
made his response as comprehensive as the term 
Frenchman itself, by inviting to his table, on the one 
hand, the partially tabooed Orleans princes, and, on 
the other, by exhibiting an exceptional courtesy towards 
the Municipal Councillors of Paris, seven-eighths of 
whom would have long since found their way into the 
Siberian mines had they been born Russian subjects. 
The presence of the Tsar, in short, gave to the whole 
French nation a sense of solidarity, of concentration 
upon a common purpose, which has not been known 
since the suppression of the Commune. Following 
close upon the thrill of elation at the discovery that 
all Frenchmen were, for the moment at least, united by 
a single desire, came the realization that this desire had 
nothing to do with Egypt or the Mekong or the Niger— 
could be neither more nor less than the recovery of 
Alsace-Lorraine. In this one respect, then, does the 
international outlook seem to have been altered by the 
Tsar’s tour. The question of Western Europe, after a 
long period of dormancy, has been revived and brought 
forward again, in the minds of Frenchmen and Germans 
alike. 


BEETROOT, BOUNTIES, AND THE 
BRITISH FARMER. 


For nearly two months past the plight of British 
Sugar has been discussed in these columns. It 
has been dealt with chiefly from the standpoints of the 
British refiner and the Colonial planter and factor ; 
it is thus, indeed, that the matter has been prin- 
cipally regarded ever since Continental countries began 
to wreak havoc in our sugar trades. But there is 
another aspect which demands consideration. The 
wide use of beetroot for sugar-making, and the 
great improvements in its manufacture, are evidence 
that, for good or evil, Beet has come to stay. It has 
been a godsend to the Continental agriculturist ; might 
it not also prove beneficent to the British agriculturist ? 

But the experiment has been twice tried and failed ; 
thus, no doubt, will exclaim the sceptic who has heard 
something of the matter. And in order that the 
failures to which he, refers may not rankle in his mind 
while reading this short exposition of the possibilities 
of beet in these islands, let us begin by a reference 
to the Lavenham disasters. In the early seventies 
Mr. James Duncan, practical champion and untiring 
worker in the cause of British sugar, acted on a 
conviction he entertained regarding the possibilities 
of successful sugar-beet growing in England. Under 
his direction, and entirely at his expense, a sugar 
factory was erected at Lavenham, in Suffolk, and the 
neighbouring farmers were induced to grow beet to 
feed it. And here is where the main cause of failure 
came in. The supply of roots never exceeded 8,000 
tons, whereas more than twice that number were 
required. But there were various other causes. There 
was insufficient horse-power for carting the roots. The 
land about Lavenham is heavy, so was not well suited 
to the traction engine which was put on to supple- 
ment the horse deficiency. Then there was trouble 
about the river, which was blackened by char water 
and rootlets, and at the time there was no land 
to spare for subsidizing ponds to meet the difficulty. So 
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the experiment was abandoned. A decade later a new 
start was made under other management, and the last- 
mentioned difficulty was removed; ‘but worse were 
encountered. The new directors spent a lot of money 
in acquiring the right to use strontia for extracting 
sugar from the roots. It was a costly process and 
turned out acomplete failure ; and as the premises were 
not fitted with other methods, and there was no work- 
ing capital left, they were again shut down. The 
catastrophe was aided by the loss suffered through 
keeping the roots until February before extracting the 
juice, as the refiner was not ready to receive the sugar 
in the autumn; but decomposition waits on no man, 
and the roots were in that way when the work of ex- 
traction was commenced. And that is the story of 
Lavenham. Attempts are even now being made, we 
understand, to start a third time, and, as they will be 
made in the light of experience and under more favour- 
able auspices generally, there seems no reason why they 
should not achieve a measure of success. For it is 
evident to any one studying the facts that the Laven- 
ham misfortunes were accidental and not inherent. The 
cramped area of cultivation might be extended, a light 
railway might facilitate transport, the riparian difficulty 
has been overcome, the expenditure of capital might be 
undertaken more carefully, the mistake of an expensive 
and futile process avoided, and better arrangements 
entered into with the refinery. Nothing that happened 
in the Lavenham experiments can be interpreted into a 
sign of failure for the future of the industry in this 
country. 

But, given proper management, and reasonable luck, 
is there any natural drawback to the cultivation of 
sugar-beet in these islands ? Statistical evidence empha- 
tically exclaims No! So far from the soil and climate 
of the United Kingdom being less favourable than those 
of Continental countries, they have been proved to be 
more favourable. Numerous experiments have been 
made and are being made. The most notable are those 
which have been conducted by Dr. Shack-Sommer, the 
eminent specialist in agricultural chemistry. It is 
impossible to reproduce the figures of many of the 
results ; the experiments extend over a period of 
several years, and were undertaken in various parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. We will give as 
example the average results for 1893 :— 
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_ Here we see that Germany (which, with the excep- 
tion of Belgium, is by far the most prolific beet country) 
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can produce roots which in themselves are richer in 
juice than those hitherto cultivated in the United 
Kingdom, but that, her crops being so much lighter, 
the actual quantity of sugar per acre which she can 
obtain is only about half that which English soil 
gives, a little more than half that of Irish, and but little 
more than one-third that of Scottish! Surely these 
figures prove beyond question that the natural advan- 
tages for beet cultivation of these islands are immensely 
superior to those of the Continent. It may possibly be 
urged as an objection that special experiments are, from 
the manner in which they are selected and conducted, 
likely to give better results than the average results 
achieved in normal cultivation on a big scale; but the 
circumstances do not indicate any force in the criti- 
cism. In the first place, as the above table shows, the 
English and Scotch experiments from which the averages 
were struck were pretty extensive in number; in the 
second place, the farmers who grew the beet were 
novices at the work, and they have (in some instances, 
at any rate) been slack to carry out the experiments 
according to all the needful directions in respect to 
ploughing, thinning, &c. This second circumstance 
shifts the probability of better cultivation on to the 
German. 

Let us now forestall an objection to beet-growing, 
the possibility of which may give pause to the practical 
agriculturist. Would the cultivation have a bad effect 
on the soil? Luckily we have experience to guide us 
to an answer. Dr. Shack-Sommer, in a paper read by 
him before the Society of Chemical Industry, adduced 
instances from France and Germany which proved that 
the soil had been benefited by the introduction of beet. 
Not only were succeeding beet crops better than their 
predecessors, but the rotatory crops of corn exhibited 
distinct improvement. In addition, the French estate 
which was quoted was able, after the introduction of 
beet, to support a much greater number of cattle than 
before. Of course due regard to rotation must be 
observed. Beet should alternate with grains, grass, 
and leguminous plants. Experts think that a beet crop 
may safely be ventured upon every fourth year; as a 
fact, in Germany to-day the cultivation is even more 
frequent. 

We are not recommending the indiscriminate sowing 
of beet. There are climates and there are soils within 
the United Kingdom where the cultivation would be 
hazardous, even disastrous. The humid autumns of 
the West of England would not be favourable to the 
ripening of beet, nor is mountainous land worth culti- 
vating ; there the summer is too short, and the yield of 
sugar would not suffice for a profit. The proper soil is 
a loam containing lime, with a well-drained bottom. 
Deep ploughing is necessary. So is proper manuring ; 
dung is considered the best, but chemical manures 
may be used with great advantage. In Germany nitrate 
is adopted to an enormous extent, and its introduction 
in a cheap form into Europe is regarded by some people 
as a factor of such importance in the extension of 
Continental beet cultivation as to rank almost with 
Government bounties as a motive power in the huge 
output of beet-sugar. 

So much for the technical aspect. Glance now at 
the national good which would be derived from the 
profitable cultivation on a large scale of beetroot in 
the United Kingdom. It is difficult to write of this 
otherwise than in superlatives. But in the most 
moderate view it would be immense. We imported 
last year about 1,165,000 tons of refined and unrefined 
beet-sugar from Europe. If the roots which made it 
had been grown in this country, over half a million 
acres of land would have been employed. With respect 
to the money return: some five years ago Dr. Schack- 
Sommer compiled an estimate of the total cost of beet- 
growing in Germany, including taxes, interest on 
ground, capital, and all outgoings, and his total cost 
per acre was £12 13s. Deduct this from the amount 
realized for the crop, £18 8s. 6d., and you have a net 
profit to the farmer of 4,5 15s. 6d. per acre, a sufficient 
explanation of the statement that the Continental 
farmer finds no other crop so profitable as beet. 

Now, some fifteen years ago Mr. J. A. Clarke made 
an exhaustive estimate of the cost of beet production in 
England. His figure was £13 7s. 6d. per acre, and 
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since this calculation was made some of the items in 
it—rent, for example—have become lowered. The cost 
of production in the two countries is therefore pretty 
nearly equal, and it is fair to assume a corresponding 
equality in price. This means, taking into account 
the greater productivity of the root in this country, 
that the British farmer would realize an even better 
profit than the German. It should be borne in mind, 
too, that the Money which the farmer obtains for his 
roots is not the sole benefit he derives from the crop. 
He has food for his stock thrown in. Not only are 
there the tops, but there is the residual fibre after the 
extraction of the juice. This fibre forms excellent 
cattle-food ; it is as nutritious as the uncrushed beet, 
and can easily be kept. In Germany it is the practice 
to return this pulp to the farmer free of charge. Agri- 
culture could not, therefore, fail to benefit hugely, and, 
curiously enough, the very districts wherein at present 
it is suffering worst are those which experiment teaches 
are the most favourable to the growth of sugar-beet. 
Mr. Duncan, after very careful trials, is of opinion 
that the East of England and the West of Ireland are 
the best adapted districts in the United Kingdom ; and 
there are no parts of the country more in need of better- 
ment. 

But something more is wanted than good soil and 
climate: there must be a sugar factory at hand to 
receive the roots. On the Continent the farmers often 
provide their own factory. This they do by joint 
effort, and each farmer in the local association under- 
takes to deliver to the factory a certain weight of beet- 
root at a stipulated price during the season. If 
prospects are favourable, further lots are sometimes 
bought in the open market and worked up with the 
contract supplies. Such a system might be adopted here, 
or the sugar-factories might be in the hands of independent 
companies. But, whatever the system, sugar-factories 
there would have to be; and that brings us face to face 
with the one obstacle in the path. Sugar sells in Ger- 
many to-day at a price which is at least ten shillings a 
ton—(a pound would probably be nearer the mark)— 
beneath the cost of production; the profit is made 
out of the export bounty. Obviously, then, so long as 
the bounty-fed product from the Continent is granted 
free admittance to this country, British sugar-factors 
would be exposed to the peril of underselling. And 
so long as this danger lasis we cannot expect that much 
capital will be put into the erection of sugar-factories. 
Meditation hereon may give the Englishman a notion 
of the price he pays for the privilege of unlimited con- 
sumption of foreign sugar. He is taught by Cobdenite 
politicians that the free admission of bounty-fed sugar 
accounts for the cheapness of sugar. Nothing is more 
delusive. The British consumer does not get the 
bounty, or, at any rate, what he gets of it is so frac- 
tional in amount that it makes no difference in the price 
per pound. Sugar has been cheapened marvellously 
in recent years, of course; so have other articles of 
consumption, and to a greater degree, and without 
bounties. Consider, then, what we pay for our pur- 
blind pursuit of this Free-trade will-o’-the-wisp. We 
abandon the chance of profitable employment of much 
labour and capital in sugar-factories, and, @ fortior:, 
we abandon the profitable employment in allied trades, 
mechanical and other, which would follow from the 
erection and working of sugar-factories. Above all, we 
throw aside an effective natural means of raising agricul- 
ture from the slough of despond into which it has fallen. 

We have dwelt on the technical side of this matter 
because we wish to impress upon the public that the 
sugar-beet industry awaits instant and—bounties apart 
—profitable prosecution in this country, rather than 
from any immediate hope that it will be practised; for 
bounties cannot be set apart from the consideration. 
They are an integral factor, and until we abolish them 
by the imposition of countervailing duties, our hope is 
little likely to be realized. The Free-trade fetish in its 
maddest manifestation effectually blocks the way. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON, 


‘THE suddenness of the late Archbishop’s death, 
while still a comparatively young man, may 
possibly account to some extent for the meagreness and 
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poverty which characterize most of the public notices 
of his career: kindly and well-meaning as a general 
rule, but evidently ‘‘ faked up” at short notice without 
much real knowledge, beyond what might be got from 
books, and hence inadequate if not actually misleading. 

Dr. Benson was in some respects a greater Archbishop 
than even Tait. But his activities were not directed to 
the same points; they were more definitely ecclesias- 
tical, and consequently made a less marked impression 
upon the average outsider. Tait was a better and a 
more adroit speaker, but on a lower level as a preacher, 
than his successor. Tait was accurately described as 
a statesman of a high order; Dr. Benson, though he 
never attained the influence of his predecessor in the 
House of Lords, yet possessed and exhibited no mean 
powers of statecraft. His celebrated judgment in the 
Lincoln case was remarkable not merely for its 
courage, and its success in putting an end to vexatious 
ritual prosecutions, but for singular ingenuity and tact. 
His private and personal dealings with individuals, and 
his treatment of thorny questions relating to Church 
matters in the Colonies, as well as at home, showed 
similar wisdom, knowledge of men, and capacity for 
overcoming difficulties. If Tait was the greatest Arch- 
bishop since Laud, this was from the point of view of 
the outside world ; looking at Dr. Benson’s primacy 
from within, an ecclesiastic, at any rate, would have 
ground for placing it upon at least an equal level. 
Certainly Tait’s tenure of the See of London can 
show no accomplishment so unique as the late Arch- 
bishop’s organization of the new diocese of Truro, 
and his foundation, in one of the poorest and remotest 
counties of England, of the first new Cathedral since 
the ‘onan (St. Paul’s was, of course, a restora- 
tion). 

Dr. Benson was a scholar, though he wrote few 
books. His mind was archaic in type, as Tait’s 
was modern; but he possessed in full measure what 
Tait lacked, the historic sense. His little book on the 
Cathedral system is not merely full of learning and 
interest ; it is a revelation of the man himself. He 
believed that the ancient Cathedral foundations were 
established and organized upon an eminently practical 
basis ; that they only got out of touch with English life 
because of the neglect or abeyance of their original 
methods ; that most of the later reforms were on mis- 
taken lines; that, to use his own words ‘the old 
activity” was still capable of meeting, with but few 
changes, ‘“‘ the new need.” He would unite ‘“ the 
spirit of Reverence with the spirit of Progress.” This 
is, in fact, the key to his character; it may be found in 
his charges to the clergy of Canterbury ; and notably 
in a suggestive essay on St. Cyprian which he contri- 
buted to the Dictionary of Christian Biography. This 
essay has, it is understood, been developed into a 
volume ; the proof-sheets were corrected and the pre- 
face written just before the Archbishop started on his 
visit to Ireland, whence he only returned to die at 
Hawarden. 

A man of this type of mind, successively acted upon 
by the surroundings of a Cambridge don, a public school- 
master, a cathedral and episcopal dignitary, must almost 
inevitably, one would think, stiffen into self-conscious 

ride of place and cold routine. It is greatly to Dr. 
Season's credit that this was not the case with him. 
There was undoubtedly an element of self-consciousness, 
traceable in handwriting and mode of speech, both full 
of character, but somewhat mannered and artificial. 
Yet there was no “‘ dull absorption in his own dignity,” 
as G. B. S. hath it. He was saved by his sense of 
humour, no less than by his entire sincerity. Those 
who did not know him were wont to fasten, somewhat 
unkindly, upon what looked like a certain affectation. 
When he was nominated to the primacy, a well-known 
High Church dignitary, since deceased, expressed his 
disappointment in a letter to a friend. ‘I consider,” 
he wrote, ‘‘that Mr. Gladstone has missed a great 
opportunity of doing honour to his Master. If 
St. Mary of Magdala, instead of offering an alabaster 
box of ointment, very precious, had presented an 
ornamental pot of scented pomatum, the gift might 
indeed have been accepted, but our pleasure in the 
giver would have been infinitely less.” The writer 
lived, one is glad to add, to acknowledge that “he was 
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entirely mistaken in his hasty estimate of Dr. Benson’s 
character as a whole. 

The late Archbishop Magee is credited with having 
said that two new questions should be added to those 
already found in the service for the consecration of a 
bishop :—‘‘ Will you suffer fools gladly?” ‘* Will you 
answer all ietters by return of post?” In these modern 
spheres of episcopal duty Dr. Benson was always 
kindly and gracious, even to fools and bores. He could 
be stern upon occasion, but his courtly yet genial 
manner was the same whether he was dealing with a 
prince or acurate. The poor of Dissenting Cornwall 
were devoted to him; and they, no less than others in 
the West, still cherish the memory of the first Bishop of 
Truro. He was an untiring worker and an excellent 
man of business; the routine duties of his position 
were discharged with promptness and despatch, and 
his correspondence was conducted with the greatest 
care. It is said that when he went to Lambeth, 
he wrote or dictated about ten thousand letters a 
year ; now they have risen to nearly fifteen thou- 
sand. Such figures assuredly suggest that an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was never intended to be a 
clerk on a huge scale, the overworked head of a 
correspondence bureau. Now that the duties of his 
position as chief bishop of the English Church have 
so greatly extended, notably in relation to colonial 
churches and general ecclesiastical activities, it would 
seem as if a Primate might reasonably be relieved of 
diocesan responsibilities altogether. Dr. Benson’s 
attachment to the past, however, would scarcely have 
allowed him to divorce the primacy from the See of 
Canterbury, and he contented himself with the appoint- 
ment of a suffragan bishop, while he contrived to doa 
great deal of diocesan work himself. 

It is scarcely too much to say that he formed a school 
of thought and teaching among the clergy. Such men 
as Dr. Mason, his chaplain and friend, now Margaret 
Professor at Cambridge, and Professor Collins of King’s 
College, London, must be looked upon as represen- 
tatives of this school, combining the life of study 
and the pursuit of learning which characterized the 
English clergy of the early eighteenth century, with the 
missionary activity and the keen interest in modern 
life which mark those of to-day. It will be admitted 
that the ideal is a noble one, though probably beyond 
the reach of the average parish parson. Dr. Benson 
saw that, while the cleric of the last century was wont 
to neglect his parish for his books, he of our day is apt 
to neglect his books for his parish. The merits of 
each type needed to be fused together in one. Accord- 
ingly, at Lincoln and at Truro, he established colleges 
for the more thorough training of candidates for orders ; 
and as Archbishop he was largely responsible for the 
institution of a uniform entrance examination at the 
theological colleges, which is steadily raising the 
intellectual standard and attainments of candidates for 
the ministry who cannot go to the Universities. 

In private life he was delightful. The stately grace 
of his manner never wholly disappeared; but with his 
own circle his warm affections and eager temperament 
were allowed fuller play. Those who knew him best 
loved him most ; he had the power of inspiring, and the 
rarer gift of retaining, the personal regard and enthu- 
siasm of those who were associated with him. They 
knew, too, what it would be out of place to do more 
than mention here, that behind the active business life 
and public work of the Archbishop there lay, as the 
motive force of all, the intense spiritual belief and fervent 
devoutness of a genuine Christian man. 

H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


N American friend, who is at once a keen observer 

of politics and an eminent economist, writes to 

me :. ‘‘ Do you remember our first interview just before 
the panic of 1866, when I remarked that the greatest 
severity of that panic would fall on London? Ina 
measure we are about to witness something of a 
similar type. Of course there can be no panic in 


England corresponding to that of 1893 in this country. 
But when we have surmounted, as we are surmounting, 
the evil influence of that [Silver] craze, we shall put 
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about as severe a strain upon the banks of Europe as 
they have ever been subjected to. It is beginning now, 
and will go on with increasing intensity. The greatest 
opportunity that ever existed now exists for buying the 
best securities in this country at a very low price. 
After the election your people in the old country will 
realize that fact, and at the very time when we are 
drawing heavy bills against our cotton and our grain, 
there will be -a rush for investment im this country 
which will put the bank rate up to a very high point.” 
My friend’s judgment has been in some measure con- 
firmed since the date of his letter by the raising of the 
Bank of England rate. He, at all events, a keen 
observer out of politics, now feels no doubt as to the 
result of the Presidential election. 

To all appearances Bryan is now beaten. His defeat 
is all the more likely since he seems to have been intoxi- 
cated by his sudden elevation, and to be possessed with 
a notion that he is the man of destiny, which leads him 
to reject the guidance of more experienced politicians. 
Confidence, I am assured, reigns at Republican head- 
quarters, though it is deemed wise still to keep the 
danger signal flying. Of the great middle States, which 
form the field of decisive battle, Indiana alone seems 
now to be regarded as doubtful. In the southern part 
of the State there is a wide extent of foreland where the 
most remunerative crop is said to be the votes of farmers 
and their sons. But if, there or elsewhere, it is a ques- 
tion of money, there can be no doubt that Gold has the 
power of the purse. 

The most strenuous efforts have been made, and cam- 
paign literature in immense quantities has been scat- 
tered abroad. It might almost be feared that the 
machinery put in action had been too powerful, or at 
least too imposing, and that the jealousy of the masses 
might be roused by so great a display of political force 
on the side of wealth. 

Of the delegates at the Populist Convention, we are 
told that some were without collars, some even without 
coats. To indoctrinate men of that class with sound 
views of the currency in three months was an arduous 
undertaking, and if the attempt succeeds, it will be a 
notable instance for the suppression of a revolutionary 
movement by tracts instead of bayonets. How few 
people even of a class above the collarless Populist have 
clear views upon these subjects, or so much as a firm 
grasp of the simplest facts! How few people have a 
distinct perception of the fact that a bank-note is not 
money, but an instrument of credit, like a promissory 
note, and that when it changes hands, specie passes at 
the bank of issue from the credit of the giver to that of 
the taker! It was not a man without ashirt-collar, but 
a man very much with a shirt-collar, an ex-Cabinet 
Minister, who used to bombard us with tracts, proving 
that this country would be at once flooded with wealth 
if the Government would only issue an unlimited number 
of promissory notes and refuse payment. In Canada 
we are pretty free from the Silver craze, but we have 
rather more of the Paper craze; and in the United 
States Silverism is Greenbackism returning from Hades 
in another form. 

Enlightened and far-seeing Democrats, knowing that 
the currency and what hangs thereby, not the tariff, is 
the vital issue, will vote for McKinley to make him 
safe. But to satisfy the inveterate party sentiment of 
the ordinary Democrat, and keep him from voting with 
his regular organization for the Chicago ticket and 
platform, it has been thought necessary to put a Demo- 
cratic Gold candidate in the person of Mr. Palmer into 
the field. This device seems rather transparent ; and to 
the policy of a third candidature a special liability is 
attached. Should the votes be so divided as to give no 
candidate a clear majority of the whole, the Constitu- 
tion throws the election into the House of Representa- 
tives, where the voting is not by heads but by States, 
and each State, great or small, New York and Nevada 
alike, has only a single vote. This would give a great 
advantage to the Silver State and other small States of 
the West and South. At one time accordingly a third 
candidature was, I was given to understand, the policy 
and hope of the Silver party. But as the House of 
Representatives now sitting, and which would have to 
vote on the Presidential election, is composed, even if 
the Democrats were to shy the Republican candidate 
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and vote with the Silver men, McKinley would be 
elected. That door of hope, therefore, for the Silver 
men is closed. The case might be altered if a Con- 
gressional election were to take place now. 

Still, the American Commonwealth is passing through 
a serious crisis, and one which will hardly come to an 
end in November, whatever the result of the election 
may be. An eminent American says to me, I think not 
without reason, that the present situation is more 
fraught with danger than that of 1861. Any shock of 
force, even so tremendous a shock as Secession, is less 
dangerous than a fall of national character or a failure 
of allegiance to the principles on which the Republic is 
founded. 

Macaulay thought that the safe working of Repub- 
lican institutions in America depended on the abundance 
of land, and that when all the land had been taken up 
the fatal hour would come. All the land in the United 
States is not yet taken up, much less have productive 
capacities been exhausted; nor is the difficulty of 
obtaining land the cause, or even one of the causes, 
of the present crisis. The fall in the price of 
farm produce which creates distress and discon- 
tent among the farmers is one of the causes, but 
this is a very different thing from the difficulty 
of obtaining land. Mortgage debt is a cause. 
The foreign element, with its Socialistic and anarchic 
tendencies, is a cause. The poverty of the South and 
the character of its ‘‘mean whites,” represented by 
Tillman, are a cause. The hot and restless temper of 
the newly-settled} West is a cause. The antagonism 
between the mechanic and his employer is a cause. 
The demoralization of the commercial system, produced 
by gambling speculation, fraudulent dealing with stocks, 
and railway mismanagement, is a cause. The increase 
in the number of unemployed, owing to the extension 
of labour-saving machinery, is a cause. The mis- 
chievous effects of Protection, the wrong which it has 
done to the non-manufacturing West, and the false 
ideas of paternalism engendered by it, are a cause. 
The bad state into which the national finances have 
been brought by political dishonesty, Silver Rings, and 
Sugar Rings is a cause. The ostentatious luxury of 
some of the rich and their neglect of their social duty 
are a cause. The general restlessness of the world 
is a cause. The immediate cause, and that which 
has set the other forces working, is the cupidity 
of owners of silver-mines, who want to force the 
country to give for their product more than it is 
worth. Macaulay might have learned from the ex- 
ample of Switzerland that institutions formally Re- 

ublican, and from the example of other countries that 
institutions practically Republican, might be worked 
with safety where there had long ceased to be vacant 
land. Senator Tillman and his following, | take it, 
have in South Carolina as much land as they want. The 
anarchism of Governor Altgelt and Mr. Debs, at 
Chicago, is not agrarian, but industrial and social. 
The Silver men do not want land. Nobody in 
Macaulay’s time could have foreseen the growth of 
wheat in Hindostan and the Argentine territory, which 
has depressed the farmer in England and Canada as 
well as the United States. 

About the most dangerous part of the movement is 
that which is directed against the Supreme Court. 
“‘The new Democratic party,” says Mr. Tillman, in 
characteristic phrase, ‘‘ will take these rascally judges 
by the throat and learn them that there is some liberty 
left in the land.” There will clearly be no Constitution 
left in the land if the Supreme Court is abolished. 
The judgment of the Court against the income tax, 
though no doubt correct, came at an unlucky moment. 
But the same authority upholds the clause of the 
Constitution giving Nevada the same vote in the 
Senate as New York, upon which Senator Tillman’s 
power for evil depends. 

When the revolution has been defeated, and confi- 
dence in the commonwealth has been, for the present 
at least, restored, the season for self-examination will 
come ; and it will be seen that this, like other great 
popular insurrections, was not a sudden irruption from 
the pit of Tophet, but had been largely provoked by the 
vices and errors of the ruling classes. Self-reform— 
political, commercial, and social—must be the order of 
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the day with the ruling classes if they mean henceforth 
to live and enjoy their wealth with safety. The elements 
of Bryanism are, as I have said, very mixed ; compre- 
hending with the Socialistic mechanic the farmer who 
wants more money and a reduction of his mortgage 
debt, but by no means to abolish property ; the Southern 
white, whose temper leads him to a policy of agrarian 
violence ; and the Silver Baron, who seeks to force his 
commodity at a fictitious price on the State. But the 
most characteristic and powerful element is the rising 
of the ‘‘ have-nots” against the ‘‘ haves.” Gold is the 
rich man’s metal, silver is the poor man’s metal—that 
is the currency theory of the ‘‘ have-nots.” 

Nor will the defeat of Bryan at once fill the deficit 
and restore the national finances to a sound footing. 
The balance of parties—Republican, Democratic, and 
Silverite—in the Senate appears to be almost fatal to 
any effective measures of financial reorganization. The 
banking system, too, is on an unsound footing, being, 
in fact, based on the national indebtedness. When will 
governments learn that their proper function is to put 
their stamp upon the coin, and that they have no more 
business to meddle with money or credit than with the 
trade in cotton or in shoes ? GoLpwin SMITH. 


THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END.* 


[Ts present reviewer last saw William Morris nearly 

ten years ago. He drifted, as most students in 
London in those days drifted sooner or later, to that 
little conventicle in the outhouse beside Kelmscott 
House, at Hammersmith, and enlisted with something 
of the emotion of a volunteer. In those days economic 
reform was in the air, and Socialism was a possible force 
in politics. And this present reviewer, impecunious and 
adolescent, imagined that here he was to meet the 
resolute nucleus, the little leaven of clear-headed men, 
that was presently to dominate the country—such as 
himself shouting and shoving in the yeasty tumult. 
And assuredly had the huge mass of feeling that social 
stresses had then evolved, and Henry George and Bellamy 
contributed to shape, found for itself a directing mind, 
a great Socialist party might to-day have sat in West- 
minster with Radicalism under its wing. But happily 
for the permanence of the existing social order, it 
found no directing mind. Intelligent and emotional 
adolescence sitting shy but earnest in the back seats 
slowly forgot its idea of a council of war, and by the 
end of the meeting was being vastly entertained by a 
comedy of picturesque personalities. The more promi- 
nent seats were full indeed of personalities, signifying 
the same to the most casual eye, even in their dress. 
And the discussion was earnest and quaint and original, 
and for the most part, as it seemed, irrelevant. Art 
was for ever straying into the talk and denunciations of 
the bourgeois. The Chicago Anarchists, too, were in- 
extricably interwoven with the business. There was 
also a disposition to restore the Thirteenth Century 
well in evidence. But as to a sane enterprise towards 
expropriating landlords . . .! And earnest adoles- 
cence, being above all things impatient, presently gave 
up attending these meetings. 

Most of the personalities of these gatherings have 
somehow got more or less entirely effaced from the pre- 
sent reviewer’s memory. He recalls fragments : a blue 
serge jacket, for instance, a flannel collar, an inordinate 
orange tie, and a lank neck with a vast Adam's apple 
passing upward into mist. The head, the voice of that 
peer have left no trace whatever. And another 
aceless figure of black and gold, like a banker. Anda 
wonderful girl, designed, it seems, by Mr. Walter 
Crane. And a miscellany of hair ends, and ties, and 
voices. There was ever a cheerful cackle among these 
intimates before the meeting began. But above the 
confusion of these memories two figures remain dis- 
tinct. Mr. Bernard Shaw, physically individualized 
with extraordinary decision, a frequent speaker, and 
always explicit and careful to make himself misunder- 
stood ; and the grand head, the rough voice, the sturdy 
figure, sedulously plain speech, and lovable bearing of 
William Morris. 

This present volume comes to remind one of those 
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absurd younger days, when one seriously imagined we 
were to be led anywhere but backward by this fine 
ld scholar. As soon might one have taken a Herrick as 
a leader! His dreamland was no futurity, but an illumin- 
ated past. For him the appointed task was to restore the 
fragments that Rabelais and Cervantes scattered long 
ago, and show how beautiful that old romantic land had 
been. And never did he do it so sweetly and well as in 
this present story. Cz-devant adolescence, robbed of 
many of its downy illusions and most of its impatience, 
may now follow him cheerfully enough, with something 
of the relief of bathing after a hot and dusty road, into 
that land of the ancient glamour. 

It is Malory, enriched and chastened by the thought 
and learning of six centuries, this story of Ralph and 
his Quest of the Well at the World’s End. It is 
Malory, with the glow of the dawn of the Twentieth 
Century warming his tapestries and beaten metal. It 
is Malory, but instead of the mystic Grail, the search 
for long life and the beauty of strength. And women 
as well as men go a questing. Tennyson, too, gave us 
Malory, but with the Grail—as remote and attenuated 
indeed as the creed of a Broad Churchman, but the 
Grail still, and for the simple souls of the future and 
the past, all the involved gentilities of the middle 
Victorian years. Morris is altogether more ancient and 
more modern. 

Save that its spirit is living, the story does not seem 
to be coherently symbolical. Such analysis as a 
transient reviewer may give discovers no clue to a 
coherent construction. Life is too short for many 
admirable things—for chess, and the unravelling of the 
** Faerie Queen ” and of such riddles as this. Ever and 
again the tale is certainly shot and enriched with 
allegory. But as we try to follow these glittering 
strands, they spread, twist, vanish, one after the other, 
in the texture of some purely decorative incident. In 
the tale of the upbringing of the girl, for instance, in the 
little house of the Crofts, there are the strangest 
parallelisms with some of the deepest facts of life ; 
and then, hither, thither leap the threads, and we are 
among sturdy knights and splintering spears under 
the greenwood tree. ‘‘I cannot tell,” said the lady, 
** where Iwas born, nor of what lineage, nor of who. . . 
were my father and mother ; for this I have known not 
of myself, nor has any told me. But when I first 
remember anything, I was playing about a garden, 
wherein was a little house. . . . There was a woman 
at the door of the house, and she spinning, yet clad in 
glittering raiment, and with jewels on her neck and 
fingers. . . . Now the woman, who as I came to know 
was neither old nor young in those days, but of middle 
age, I called mother; but now I know that she was 
not my mother. She was hard and stern with me, but 
never beat me in those days, save to make me do what 
1 would not have done unbeaten ; and as to meat, I| ate 
and drank what | could get, as she did, and indeed was 
well fed with simple meats, as thou mayest suppose 
from the aspect of me to-day. ... She was never 
tender, or ever kissed or caressed me, for as little as I 
was. And I loved her naught, nor did it ever come 
into my mind that | should love her, though I loved a 
white goat of ours, and deemed it dear and lovely. . . . 

“Further, as I grew up, the woman set me to do 
such work as I had strength for as needs was... . 
At last, one day of late summer, when I, now of some 
fifteen summers, was pasturing the goats not far from 
the house, the sky darkened, and there came up so 
great a storm of thunder and lightning and huge drift 
of rain that I was afraid ; and, being so near to the 
house, I hastened thither, driving the goats, and when I 
had tethered them in the shed of the croft, I crept 
trembling up to the house, and when I was at the door, 
heard the clack of the loom in the weaving chamber, 
and deemed that the woman was weaving there, but 
when I looked, behold there was no one on the bench, 
though the shuttle was flying from side to side, and the 
shed opening and changing, and the sley coming home 
im due order. Therewithal | heard a sound as of one 
singing a song in a low voice, but the words | could 
not understand ; then terror seized on my heart, but | 
stepped over the threshold, and as the door of the 
chamber was open, | looked aside and saw therein the 
woman sitting stark naked with a great open book 
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before her, and it was from her mouth that the sound 
was coming: grim she looked, and awful. . . . I ran 
back into the storm, though it was now wilder than 
ever, and ran and hid myself in the wood, half-dead 
with fear, and wondering what would become of me. 
But finding that no one followed after me, I grew calmer 
- « - and when dusk came, stole back again to the 
house, though my legs would scarce bear me over the 
threshold into the chamber. . . . Images of dreadful 
things, and miseries that I may not tell thee of, mingled 
in my sleep for long.” 

The next morning the woman bids her “‘ go fetch the 
white goat and come back to me therewith,” and leads 
her ‘‘ through the wood into a lawn, . . . round which 
was a wall, as it were, of great yew trees, and amidst, a 
table of stone, made of four uprights and a great stone 
plank on the top of them; and this was the only thing 
in all the wood . . . which was of man’s handiwork, 
save and except our house and the sheds and fences 
about it. sees 

**] durst do naught but obey her, and I held the poor 
beast, that licked my hands and bleated for love of me ; 
and now since my terror and the fear of death was 
lessened at her words, I wept sore for my dear friend. 

‘** But the woman drew a strong sharp knife from her 
girdle and cut the beast’s throat, and dipped her fingers 
in the blood, and reddened both herself and me on the 
breast, and the hands, and the feet; and then she 
turned to the altar and smote blood upon the uprights, 
and the face of the stone plank. Then she bade me 
help her, and we laid the seven faggots on the altar, 
and laid the carcase of the goat upon them: and she 
made fire, but I saw not how, and set it to the wood, 
and when it began to blaze she stood before it with her 
arms outspread, and sang loud and hoarse to a strange 
tune ; and though I knew not the words of her song, it 
filled me with dread, so that I cast myself down on the 
ground and hid my face in the grass.” 

Symbolical, too, seems the Dry Tree and the Thirsty 
Desert across which the two seekers ride to the Well. 
And between the men of the Burgh and the Wheat 
Wearers is something dimly like our present discon- 
tents. But this that follows is apparently pure incident ; 
at any rate, its weird effectiveness is its sufficient and 
only seeming justification. 

‘“Now on the second day of their riding this ugly 
waste, as they came up over the brow of one of these 
stony ridges, Ralph, the far-sighted, cried out suddenly : 
‘Hold! for I see a man weaponed.’ 

‘** Where is he?’ quoth Ursula, ‘and what is he 
about?’ Said Ralph: ‘ He is up yonder on the swell 
of the next ridge, and by seeming is asleep leaning 
against a rock.’ 

‘* Then he bent the Turk bow and set an arrow on 
the string, and they went on warily. When they were 
down at the foot of the ridge Ralph hailed the man 
with a lusty cry, but gat no answer of him; so they 
went on up the bent, till Ralph said: ‘Now I can see 
his face under his helm, and it is dark, and the eyes 
are hollow : I will off horse and go up to him afoot, 
but do thou, beloved, sit still in thy saddle.’ 

‘** But when he had come nigher, he turned and cried 
out to her: ‘The man is dead, come anigh.’ So she 
went up to him and dismounted, and they both together 
stood over the man, who was lying up against a big 
stone, like one at rest. How long he had lain there 
none knows but God; for in the saltness of the dry 
desert the flesh had dried on his bones without corrupt- 
ing, and was as hardened leather. He was in full 
armour of a strange and ancient fashion, and his sword 
was girt to his side, neither was there any sign of a 
wound about him. Under a crag anigh him they found 
his horse, dead and dry like to himself.” 

And free of all symbolic trammels is the naked 
beauty of the last three chapters in Book III. ; chapters 
whose very headings are a cry of delight. ‘* They 
came to the Ocean Sea,” ‘‘ Now they Drink of the 
Well at the World’s End,” and ‘* Now have they Drunk 
and are Glad.” 

The book is to be read, not simply for pleasure. 
To those who write its pages will be a purification, it 
is full of clean strong sentences and sweet old words. 
**Quean” and ‘‘carle,” ‘“‘eme,” ‘good sooth,” yeasay” 
and ‘‘ naysay,” we may never return to, nor ever again 
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**seek fo” a man, but “fain” and “lief” and ‘‘loth” 
and ‘ sunder,” and the like good honest words, will 
come all the readier after this reading. 

And all the workmanship of the book is stout oaken 
stuff that must needs endure and preserve the memory 
of one of the stoutest, cleanest lives that has been lived 
in these latter days. H. G. WELLs. 


THE SPORTS OF YOUNG ANIMALS. 


WE are all familiar with the babbling, pleasant 
accounts of how animals make their little beds 
and perform a thousand agreeable antics so that gos- 
siping copy may be found for family magazines. A 
learned German—Professor of Philosophy at Giessen— 
has pondered long over the sports of young animals, 
and has made his reflections into a book.* He is not 
the first philosopher who has given the crowing and 
kicking of babies a place in a System. Schiller and 
Herbert Spencer, to omit many others to whom our 
Professor does full justice in his laborious pages, held 
that youth was a time of frolic, because in youth more 
nervous energy was manufactured than was enough for 
the requirements of a sober, decorous life. The over- 
flow of superabundant energy expressed itself in the 
capers and antics for which the learned felt bound to 
provide an explanation. The new authority is ready 
to admit the redundant energy of youth, but he believes 
himself to have gone deeper into the nature of things. 
If one set out for a constitutional and return panting 
and exhausted, it is clear that it was not a constitutional 
for which one set out. If a puppy spin round, chasing 
its tail, until it lie, the mere wreck of a puppy, gasping 
on the lawn, it is clear that there is more in the business 
than an outflow of superabundant energy. The business 
goes on not only till the excess, but all the available 
energy, has been worked off. Put shortly, the new 
theory is that the games of animals are a preparation 
for after-life. The young animal trains his powers and 
faculties in play that they may be ready for the sterner 
purposes of adult life. It is an extension to creatures 
generally of the adage that the battle of Waterloo was 
won in the playing fields of Eton. 

In pre-Darwinian days, when instinct was accepted 
as a complete and perfect gift of Providence to the 
lower creatures, a compensation to them for the absence 
of intellect, it was found hard enough to draw a line 
between unreasoning instinct and the almost automatic 
result of intelligent habit. Now that no part of the 
mental or bodily equipment of creatures is regarded as 
an isolated phenomenon, the existence of gradations 
between instinct and intelligence has become an ex- 
pected thing. Professor Groos considers that a large 
part of the play of young animals finds explanation in 
the necessity of modifying instincts. The higher an 
animal may be in the scale of life, the more varied 
become its relations to surrounding things and the less 
suited to changing circumstances becomes a mechanical 
and rigid instinct. If, however, there is a period of 
youth during which inherited instincts may be used, 
not for the serious matters of life, but merely as a 
vehicle for redundant energy, there is an opportunity 
for the rigid system to be modified and altered. The 
strength and intensity of instinct, no doubt, vary among 
individuals, just as all other congenital qualities vary, and 
those creatures would make the transition from instine- 
tive to intelligent action most readily who had inherited 
the least rigid chain between stimulus and instinctive 
action, Thus, on his view, the existence of a childhood 
is necessary if a flexible intelligence is to take the place 
of a mechanical instinct. On the old theory animals played 
because they were young; on the new theory animals 
must have a period of careless youth in order that they 
my yy And thus the familiar distinction, true ina 
broad sense although impossible to apply universally, 
between instincts as needing no practice and intelligent 
habit as requiring practice gains a new meaning. The 
instinct of a creature with practically no period of youth 
must be complete and ready for immediate use. A moth 
or butterfly, for instance, emerges from the cocoon fully 
formed and mature ; its larval life as a caterpillar, so 
far as habits are concerned, bears no relation to the 
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adult life, and as soon as it has dried its wings it must 
set about the exact duties of maturity. It must fly, 
choose its mate, recognize the food-plants for itself or 
upon which to lay its eggs infallibly, or it will die with- 
out leaving progeny. Thestimulus to these duties is in- 
born, imperative and needing no practice, and is to be 
regarded as instinctive in the strictest sense of the term. 
The mammal or bird, however, passes through a period 
of youth during which it has no immediate duties to 
perform and is cared for by its parents. In this time it 
plays with its instincts, learns to fly or to run and jump, 
to recognize its kind, to distinguish between the plea- 
sant and unpalatable, to make and understand call- 
notes or cries of alarm ; in a thousand ways to suit each 
occasion with its action and deserve a place in the 
hierarchy of intelligent beings. 

The Professor has culled from every available source 
records of the sports of young animals and has sub- 
jected them to a rigid analysis. He finds in them all a 
stern utilitarianism, a definite relation to the future 
advantage of the animal. Games and sports which are 
the earliest to appear and are found in the young of 
all the higher animals are of the kind that he groups 
under the headings of Experiment and Curiosity. 
Young creatures play with everything that attracts 
their attention. They try their teeth or their claws on 
every available object. They taste and smell, push and 
tumble about, collect in heaps or scatter everything they 
are able to reach, and, indeed, make attempts on the 
unattainable. The greater the intelligence of the adult 
animal the more surprisingly the young animal treats 
its surroundings in the spirit of an empirical philo- 
sopher. A young monkey, observed by a sister of the 
late Professor Romanes, discovered for itself that the 
handle of a hearth-brush was screwed into a socket. It 
succeeded in unscrewing the handle with ease, and 
after long experiments discovered that only one end, 
twisted in a particular direction, would fit into the 
socket. Another young monkey, chained just beyond 
reach of a fire, found out how to tear strips from a 
newspaper and roll them up into tapers sufficiently long 
to reach the flames. By some such fertile employment 
of curiosity the Professor thinks that the ancestors of 
man may have gained their mastery over fire. 

What may be called the athletic sports of young 
animals are a direct training for their future life. 
Flying, for instance, is as unnatural to a young bird 
as walking is to a child, and chick and baby alike 
attain their adult mode of locomotion only after they 
have triumphed over the crawling stage by continuous 
experimental practice. The well-known South American 
stink-pheasant (Opisthocomus cristatus) when it is a 
chick has claws upon the wings and uses its wings and 
legs alike in the fashion of a tree-lizard. In mammals 
the exercises of the young bear a definite relation to 
adult habit. Mountain-living creatures, like kids and 
chamois, continuously practise standing jumps, spring- 
ing vertically in the air in a fashion that seems irre- 
sistibly comical in the Zoological Gardens. Gazelles, 
on the other hand, which in adult life have to jump 
watercourses and gullies on the veldt, confine their 
youthful enthusiasm to practise of the running jump. 
Similarly the play of tiger-cubs with balls or with the 
tail of their mother, and the wrestling and mimic com- 
bats of other carnivorous young, all exhibit an instinctive 
bias by which the restless zeal of youth is disciplined 
for the real purposes of maturity. A still larger number 
of sports and pastimes, different in the sexes, are pre- 
paration for courtship or for the rearing of young. The 
special instinct of imitation dominates all the other 
directing agencies of youth, and young animals learn a 
great part of their future duties from their playfellows 
and parents. 

COLONNE 


(CCOLONNE is not a very good conductor. Further, 
he possesses few or none of the elements of a 
popular one. Finully, his programmes are neither 
popular nor specially good. 

Of course the musical taste of Paris is the basest in 
the world. Our Sullivans and Cowens are demigods 
compared with the demigods of Paris. Cowen at his 
very worst is never quite so foolish, so fatuously beat 


on sensation, as (say) Charpentier or Massénet or 
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Saint-Saéns at his best. Saint-Saéns and Massenet and 
even Charpentier may have greater musical ability than 
Cowen, but if that is so the more shame to them that 
they should deliberately devote their higher faculties to 
the courtesan’s work of tickling jaded nerves. To 
amuse the d/asé—that is the highest ambition of the 
Parisian composer. To attain his end, he ransacks 
Wagner and Berlioz for unusual orchestral effects ; he 
reflects that since most composers have sought beau- 
tiful effects he is more likely to attain originality if 
he goes after ugly ones ; he studies treatises on harmony 
with care to find out the things that should not be done, 
and then does them; he drags the brutalities of the 
abattoir and the more loathsome brutalities of the 
battle-field into his operas and on to his stage. His 
horrors, his brutalities, are not even incidental to the 
carrying out of some intellectual purpose, to the carry- 
ing on of some intellectual interest: they are there 
simply to sting—to make tired nerves tingle, to fetch 
the healthy man out of his stall as though he had been 
bitten by a snake—and then to be forgotten. Having 
achieved this feat, whether on the stage as in 
““Manon” and ‘L’Attaque du Moulin,” or on the 
concert platform as in Bruneau’s ‘‘ Requiem,” the 
composer is henceforth a happy because a distin- 
guished man. He who has made the spent Parisian jump 
has indeed manifested power of a sort. But the sort 
does not commend itself to Englishmen or even English- 
women. Here the tendency is rather to go to the concert- 
hall or opera to be soothed and gently lulled into sweet 
slumber than to be tickled, and pricked, and bitten, and 
have one’s nervous system generally shattered. Those 
who hanker after tremendous sensations go to the 
Aquarium and see dives from the roof, or attend 
Armenian agitation meetings, or go to see their rela- 
tives buried, or join the Theosophical Society, or try a 
vegetarian lunch. With a few exceptions they do not 
go to the concert-hall for them ; and with a few excep- 
tions sensational pieces such as Mr. Colonne’s pro- 
grammes are mainly composed of do not draw. This, 
doubtless, will be very amazing to Mr. Colonne and 
his players, for is not Wagner popular here, and (to 
the Parisian ear) is not Wagner’s music much the 
same as Parisian music, only not so well done? For 
the Parisian sees and hears nothing in Wagner save 
his power, his brilliancy, his command over unwonted 
effects: he misses the atmosphere, the beauty, the 
expressive fidelity—all that raises Wagner’s music 
above the music of the brute beasts, by which I mean 
Saint Saéns’s and Massenet’s and all such music. The 
prelude to the third act of Massenet’s ‘‘ Hérodiade,” 
and the song delightfully given by Miss Marcella 
Pregi, are merely Wagner (and perhaps a little Gounod) 
with all the brains left out—all save the minimum 
necessary to set down the notes, and that minimum 
certainly not enough to show Massenet that the notes 
should not be set down. The ballet music is no better 
—in fact rather worse—than you may hear at the Empire 
or Alhambra any night in the week. Godard’s berceuse 
from ‘‘ Jocelyn” is the merest light opera, con- 
sisting of fragments of well-known and favourite 
tunes woven into something resembling coherence. 
Charpentier’s ‘‘Sur les Cimes,” a number from 
a suite of his which he calls ‘‘ Impressions of Italy,” 
is a series of well-known and favourite effects, 
arranged in a rather new order; but the effects 
are there simply to tickle the ear of the brute beast, 
and not to delight the soul and intellect of a human 
being. And with this stuff Mr. Colonne hopes to 
capture musical London! Never did virtuoso make a 
grander mistake. Such a programme attracts few 
and does not please those it does attract. I should 
imagine the hall had been carefully papered for the first 
concert on Monday evening, but it was only one-third 
full. As, moreover, the night was a damp and chilly 
one, and the draughts that wandered about Quecu’s 
Hall set one shivering, Mr. Colonne cannot be said 
to have made his début under favourable circumstances. 
But after allowing for this, the fact remains that he 
showed no signs whatever of being anything like a 
first-rate conductor. He has none of Lamoureux’s 
clearness and light, lightness and charm; but on the 
contrary, in the lighter pieces showed a heavy, cum- 
brous touch, so that the cheap prettiness of Charpen- 
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tier and Massenet was hardly even pretty. Mendels- 
sohn’s Reformation symphony was played with ten 
times the force necessary for that wretched, horrible 
piece of sham art and sham expression of sham religious 
fervour. The eternal Jew hymning the Reformation 
and howling Luther’s great ‘‘ Ein’ feste Burg” like a 
chant of the synagogue is not a pleasant thing to 
think about. Weber’s Jubilee overture came off a little 
better ; but apparently most of the audience imagined 
it had been written to commemorate Her Majesty’s 
reign ; and they stood up with all the enthusiastic loyalty 
of a devoted people when the Saxon National Anthem, 
‘* which,” in the words of Mr. E. F. Jacques, “‘ is sung 
to the same tune as our own ‘ God Save the Queen,’” 
occurred at the end. I am much too loyal to stand up 
when Costa’s version of the National Anthem is used, 
and then certain ladies and gentlemen are in the habit 
of reporting, or I might say, denouncing, me to my 
editor as an anarchist. I hope they won’t trouble to 
mention this last occasion, when I observed that they 
remained seated. Mr. Colonne and Miss Pregi gave 
us a good deal of Berlioz; and it must be admitted that 
‘*D’Amour l’ardente flamme” was quite entrancing ; 
but the orchestral numbers were for the most part far 
too ponderously, stolidly, given. The only really effec- 
tive piece of work was the playing of the ‘‘ Faust” 
Hungarian march, where all hands let themselves go 
with enthusiasm, producing a noise which, in the words 
of an ancient writer, was ‘‘truelie hellishe.” That is 
the right way to play the Rackoczy march. The noisier 
numbers of Berlioz’s Fantastic symphony also got fine 
renderings on Wednesday evening; but the other 
movements did not come off so well as they did even 
at a Philharmonic concert some months ago. It should 
be added that decidedly the best programme of the 
week’s concerts is to be given this afternoon at 3 o’clock ; 
and perhaps Mr. Colonne’s playing may then be more 
satisfactory. Anyhow, every one should hear him, for 
many sane critics reckon him the equal of Richter or 
Mottl. 

In face of the taunts lately hurled in my direction, 
it was impossible for me to refrain from tasting ‘*‘ The 
Belle of Cairo” at the Court Theatre the other 
night ; and I came away (at the end of the first act) 
with a greater contempt than ever for the professional 
actor. The scenery is very pretty, especially the sunset 
with which the act finishes ; and the music is quite in- 
offensive—in fact, not until this minute did I remember 
that there was any. But I cannot profess to admire a 
play in which the heroine (Miss May Yohe), when told 
she is to be married to-morrow, exclaims, in a very 
hoarse, thick, vulgar voice, ‘‘Rats!” There is an 
earl in the piece, too, who sits down with the first lady 
he meets, and says, drawing her supple form close to 
his manly bosom, ‘‘Hyde Park!” And this won a 
laugh from the gallery—-for some of the occupants of 
the gallery, | suppose, as well as actors and servant 
girls, do their courting in Hyde Park—and the actor 
was a happy man. What thing is there that an actor 
will refrain from saying or doing, if by saying or doing 
it he can make a single fool laugh? I am told— 
and can well believe—that ‘‘ The Belle of Cairo” is as 
good as most entertainments of its class. But it is hard 
to see why a musical critic should be sent es . 


TWO PLAYS. 


‘*Mr. Martin.” A new play, in three acts, by Charles 
Hawtrey. Comedy Theatre, October 3, 1896. 
“The White Silk Dress.” A musical farce in two acts, 
by H. J. W. Dam. Music by A. McLean and R. 
Somerville. Prince of Wales’ Theatre, October 3, 


1896. 


HEN an actor-manager allows either literary 
vanity or confidence in his command of clap-trap 

to tempt him to write his own play, he can be depended 
on to write a bad one. But when he has a genuine 
desire to represent certain aspects of life that tickle his 
imagination and appeal to his mjmetic genius, and finds 
that all the light-handed fictional talent of his time turns 
away from the theatre to journalism and novel-writing, 
and so never learns the technique of the stage, he may 
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plunge into authorship with no worse fortune than 
any other beginner. There has been of late some tenta- 
tive pottering in this direction, notably by Mr. 
Brookfield, who, without achieving a complete 
drama, has made himself the predominant partner 
in various collaborations, avowed and unavowed, 
mainly by scraps of caricature and mimicry of 
real life which have seemed quite vivid by contrast 
with the deadliness of their setting. Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey is a promising member of the same school ; 
and now at last we have an entire comedy from his pen, 
with Mr. Brookfield in the cast. As comedies go nowa- 
days, ‘‘ Mr. Martin” may almost be called a master- 
piece of observation. It cannot be compared to the 
comedies of Mr. Oscar Wilde, because Mr. Wilde has 
creative imagination, philosophic humour, and original 
wit, besides being a master of language; whilst Mr. 
Hawtrey observes, mimics and derides quite thought- 
lessly ; yields to the fascination of stale jokes about 
**tarts” and the like ; offers the most trivial curiosities 
of slang, pointed profusely by the word ‘‘bally,” as 
felicities of diction ; makes the hero threaten the villain 
with ‘‘as good a hiding as ever he got in his life,” at 
which the ten most foolish people in the house applaud 
frantically, whilst the civilized remainder look on with 
a frozen stare ; and otherwise keeps on the hither side 
of the boundary which separates the clever ffaneur 
from the dramatist. But within these limits the work 
is very smart, especially in its caricatures of social 
types. The affable, greedy Irishwoman, whose pleasant, 
flattering, conciliatory ways are the result of a com- 
bination of instinctive tact and sympathy with a total 
‘absence of respect forthe truth, for herself or for anybody 
else, is excellent—quite a document in sociology. The 
jovial Bamfylde, who roars with laughter at everything, 
and clears the way for his weakness and selfishness by 
sheer force of hilarity, isa slighter but not less lifelike 
sketch. Some of the other characters are perhaps not 
less typical in their set ; but their set is an insignificant 
one, consisting mainly of Bohemian artists and people 
who do their best to shirk the common lot by living 
what is called a life of pleasure, mostly to their own 
confusion and undoing. For instance, the brainless, 
but cunning and rapacious, young lady from the Gaiety, 
whose inexperience gets her out of her depth at every 
turn in society, and who suspects impropriety in every 
shift and whimsicality of the smart conversation she 
is unable to follow, is not very interesting, possibly 
because people in false positions never are interesting : 
it is only when they have found their level that they 
become worth considering. And the good-hearted 
music-hall star who Aas found her level, and who, in 
her rather rowdy way, and upon a charitable con- 
struction of all the circumstances, is a very decent, 
honest, estimable person, smacks of the ideal too much 
for a comedy of observation. 

The chief character, played by Mr. Hawtrey, is that 
familiar modern development of Horatio, the senti- 
mentally imagined man about town who consorts on 
easy terms with publicans and sinners, but, when 
touched by an appeal to some past disappointment in 
love, or to the memory of his mother, can reconcile 
parents and children, outwit villains, raise money, in 
short, do everything that conduces to a happy ending. 
This child of fancy is so familiar on the stage that it is 
distressing to find him invested with the personal 
eoagegy ome of some real person whom Mr. Hawtrey 

as a fancy for imitating. Mr. Walkley, in a learned 
criticism, has proved out of Aristotle that this is bad 
art on Mr. Hawtrey’s part ; and I admit that here the 
Stagyrite has anticipated my own theoretic conclusions, 
not for the first time. But, practically, | do not mind 
whom Mr. Hawtrey imitates, provided he gives artistic 
quality to his imitation. As it is, unhappily, he merely 
copies faults of speech which are neither amusing nor 
characteristic, and which certainly in no way help the 
verisimilitude of the complication which leads to his 
being mistaken for an American. They are simply 
ugly, and consequently painful to listen to. Why 
persist in them ? 

The very staleness of the three principal characters— 
the American sharper, the hero, and the music-hall 
singer—shows how much Mr. Hawtrey has been able 
to gain by a little sincerity of treatment. It is true that 
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their evolutions are so maladroitly planned that they have 
to fall back again and again on the explanatory soliloquy 
in its most childish form; and the time-honoured mis- 
taking of one man for another is far-fetched, and lands 
the author in more difficulties than it gets him out of. 
Yet, though we thus get old characters, old senti- 
ments, and old situations handled, as far as stage 
construction goes, in an old and sometimes even obso- 
lete way, the substitution of modern behaviour and 
modern ideas for the customary stage conventions of 
conduct comes as a huge relief to the playgoer, and 
gives the comedy a plausible air of fresh cleverness and 
originality. The usual artificial happy ending, which 
has made so many plays, even by our best dramatists, 
break down miserably in the last act, is avoided as 
successfully as the still worse tragic ending—a Shak- 
spearean inheritance—in which the playwright gets rid 
of his embarrassments by slaughtering them. In 
‘“*Mr. Martin” things settle down sensibly enough : 
the good-natured young lady has to give up her lover, 
it is true; but though she does not like it, she lumps it 
with tolerable grace and good sense. The villain 
is an ordinary blackguard, not distinguishable in 
his principles or his appearance and manners from 
the honest members of his set, and therefore not 
objected to until, on a question of conduct, it is 
found that any trifling pecuniary advantage will 
overcome his theoretical objection to be a liar and a 
thief. This is just as it should be. As society becomes 
more honest and intelligent, it becomes apparently more 
cynical. It perceives that the formulation of a code of 
honour applicable to all possible circumstances is neither 
possible nor desirable. Consequently, those strenuous 
professions of devotion to all the articles of the code 
which seem to have been permissible and even fashion- 
able when Joseph Surface came upon the stage, go out 
of fashion, and eventually become the mark of a fool or 
a rogue, although the code still retains enough of its 
authority with the masses to give pungency to jests at 
its expense. The congenital blackguard then finds the 
tone of society on moral questions quite unembarrassing 
to him. Nobody professes code-morality ; nobody is 
shocked, and many people are amused and interested, by 
witty verbal professions of code-immorality. The black- 
guard, having no moral sense, and therefore no con- 
sciousness of the existence of morality apart from code- 
morality, thinks that the reign of morality is over. He 
does something wrong. As he expected, he is not 
preached at. As he did not expect, he is promptly and 
inexorably dropped, and must either efface himself and 
make a fresh beginning in disguise, or else consort with 
loose people to the end of his days. But on the English 
stage, behind the times as it is, code-morality is still in 
the ascendent. The stage villain utters anti-social 
sentiments which arouse outspoken horror; and when 
he is found out, he is preached at, mobbed, cuffed, and 
often handcuffed. The Hawtrey school avoids this 
anachronism. Ina recent play collaborated in by Mr. 
;Brookfield, and called, | think, ‘‘ A Woman's Reason” 
(or some other formula for a Man's Imagination), the 
villain’s part, played by Mr. Coghlan, made a lasting 
impression because it was treated with perfect 
modernity. And in ‘‘ Mr. Martin,” Mr. Hawtrey, save 
only for that unhappy touch about giving the villain a 
good hiding, produces something of the same effect in 
the same way. Certainly, the villain moves in such 
a shady set that he has to dive rather energetically into 
the abysses of card-sharping and avoidable wife-beating 
in order to get distinctly below his surroundings ; but 
at all events they do not persecute him for his prin- 
ciples : they simply cut him for his conduct. Which is 
just what would happen to him in real life. 

The acting of ‘‘ Mr. Martin” is exceptionally good. 
Miss Lottie Venne, Miss Rose Leclercq, and Miss Nina 
Boucicault, with Messrs. Charles and William Hawtrey, 
Mr. Kemble, Mr. Brookfield, and Mr. Volpe make a 
brilliant cast. The nominally leading parts, filled by 
Mr. Lovell and Miss Jessie Bateman, are mere routine. 

‘The White Silk Dress” at the Prince of Wales’ 
shows that the management of that theatre is 
not wholly beyond grace, and that the failure of 
‘* Biarritz ” was not lost on its conscience. There is an 
immense improvement in stage discipline, and an 
obvious attempt to insist on the fact that the piece has 
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a plot. Unfortunately, repentant sinners are seldom 
happy in their first unaccustomed attempts at virtue ; 
and on the first night, when it became apparent that 
Mr. Dam’s laboriously emphasized and tediously ex- 
pounded plot was no plot at all, the house yelled with 
rage, and called for the author in a manner that 
decided him not to accept the invitation. The 
iece, however, is not an insult to the public; 
indeed, after ‘‘ Biarritz,” it is quite a compliment. 
Far—though not too far—from having the old air of 
an entertainment contrived by a billiard marker for an 
audience of bar-loafers, it may quite conceivably have 
been written by a gentleman for the amusement of 
gentlemen—not very strong-minded gentlemen, perhaps, 
but still, persons to whom even a musical farce is 
something better than an -excuse for indecent jesting. 
In my gratitude for these reforms I shall not criticize 
the play too closely. Mr. Arthur Roberts works as 
hard as ever, and almost as successfully as ever, to whip 
up the public sense of humour and carry his admirers 
along with him ; but as he grows older and riper, the 
old tomfoolery becomes perceptibly less congenial to 
himself and less convincing to the audience. In a few 
years more his misgivings, not only as to the dignity of 
his tricks, but as to their effectiveness, will so paralyse 
him that he will begin to cling nervously to the author’s 
text. Perhaps he will even take to pathos, and open a 
‘theatre with ‘‘ The Porter’s Knot” and ‘‘ The Cricket 
on the Hearth.” Atall events, he is getting suspiciously 
fond of his songs of senile pathos; and his comic 
business, once apparently infinite in the variety of its silli- 
ness, is reducing itself to a small Bag of about four tricks 
—hardly enough to improvise safely with. Miss Kitty 
Loftus as ‘‘ the beautiful Eleanor Bailey ”—a conception 
not wholly untouched with hostess-poetry and a sense 
of character—is, as usual, fruitlessly industrious in her 
dancing, only a little better in her singing, but not at 
all tad in her passages of comedy. Who knows 
whether she, too, may not yet be brought down to mere 
acting? The rest of the company is better than might 
have been expected. It includes Miss Decima Moore, 
Mrs. Brooke, Miss Singleton, Messrs. Kelly, Furneaux 
Cook, Traill, Cheesman, and others who are not merely 
lay figures round Mr. Roberts. On the whole, if each 
future production prove as great an improvement on 
its predecessor as ‘‘The White Silk Dress” is on 
‘¢ Biarritz,” the Prince of Wales’ will take serious rank 
as a light opera house before it is fifty years older. 
G. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


7 PSrire the efflux of gold from the Bank of Eng- 

land, and contrary to expectation, the Directors 
decided to make no change in the published rate of dis- 
count, which remains, therefore, at 3 per cent. It was 
probably felt that no special purpose would be served by 
raising the figure } per cent., and probably 4 per cent. 
could not be made effective at present. Moreover, the 
Directors may incline to the opinion that the flow of gold 
to the United States has now more or less come to an 
end ; they know that the large amount standing at the 
credit of Japan will be reduced slowly, and not in a way 
that can disturb the Money Market. Rates will probably 
continue to rule firm, but there is no cause for appre- 
hension in regard to Lombard Street. Although still 
rather depressed, the ‘‘ House” now wears a calmer 
appearance, owing to the fact that the settlement, 
which had been somewhat feared, passed off easily. But 
little action on the part of the public is required to send 
up the whole range of prices to a considerable extent. 
So complete kas been the shake-out that at least a further 
depreciation in values is extremely unlikely. Consols 
and other “‘ gilt-edged” stocks have subsided into their 
normal quietude. 


The reaction in Home Rails appears to have practically 
come to an end, as we expected would be the case. 
The week, it is true, opened gloomily-enough, owing 
to a belief that the Bank rate would be raised probably 
to 4 per cent. ; but it ends up with a fairly cheerful 
appearance. It is not at all difficult to form a true 
diagnosis of the position. The peculiar account which 
had been built up upon the basis of abnormally cheap 
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money has been liquidated, and the stock forced upon 
the market by the advance of rates in Lombard Street 
has been absorbed by Jona fide and not spurious 
investors. Ordinary speculative activity is not affected 
by the present quotations for money, nor would 
it be if the Bank rate were raised to 4 per cent. In 
the meantime the railway traffic returns as a whole 
continue to compare favourably with last year, and 
trade seems to be in a satisfactory state—viz. that of 
quiet but steady expansion. No special movements 
have taken place, except in Brighton ‘‘ A,” which have 
shown distinct weakness. In this quarter we are dis- 
posed to look for an early reaction, as weak ‘‘ bull” 
accounts have been closed, and operators for the fall 
have been ‘‘ taking liberties,” as it is termed in the 
‘* House,” with ‘‘ Berthas.” A rally in South-Eastern 
‘* A” is also on the cards. The so-called ‘‘ Heavies” 
and Great Easterns are likely to have a quiet, and 
probably somewhat dull, life in the near future. 
There is no fresh development in the mysterious 
District ‘‘ deal,” which still stands in need of ex- 
planation. 


A substantial advance has been established in the 
‘* Yankee” market, and not improbably quotations may 
rise to a still higher level. The conditions, as a whole, 
have certainly changed for the better in the United 
States. No real doubt is now felt as to the success of 
Mr. McKinley and the defeat of the perfervid ‘‘ Boy 
Orator,” who has espoused the cause of Silver. At the 
same time, it is important to note that American trade 
is expanding, and that its prospects are brighter; that 
the financial position has been much strengthened by 
the recent influx of gold ; and, finally, that the kind of 
dry-rot which had so long infected commercial circles 
appears to have been checked. All this may be con- 
ceded without indulging in the sunny optimism of 
Pangloss. Speculatively, then, it will be best, we 
think, to be generally on the side of the ‘‘ bulls” in this 
department ; but investors will still do well to remember 
that the number of share issues which offer any re- 
compense of reward are a small remnant. Cavadian 
Pacifics have fluctuated irregularly. The decrease in 
the week’s receipts is attributable to the strike, now at 
an end. 


The Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada occu- 
pies a somewhat desperate position, and it will require 
all the ability of Sir Rivers Wilson to extricate it from the 
rut into which it hassunk. The directors are not to blame 
for the Company’s poor revenue, which is a matter not 
under their control; nor will it do to adduce the high 
rate of expenditure to gross receipts as a proof of extra- 
vagance, since this depends mainly upon the rates ob- 
tained for transportation ; but they simply can do little 
or nothing for the capital of a property which has been 
so monstrously ‘‘ watered.” If investors would realize 
that the so-called Guaranteed stock is in the position of 
‘* poor low-down ordinary trash,” the other issues termed 
Preference would sink to their proper level. Of the 
Ordinary we say nothing—it has no estimable value. 


In the Fortign Market nothing of any real distinction 
is to be discerned. Business has been quiet, and the 
tone somewhat dull generally. International stocks 
have kept steady. No material change has occurred in 
Spanish Fours, although the news from the Philippines 
is now of a decidedly grave character. Spain’s colonial 
possessions are most completely a damnosa hereditas, 
nor has yet the full crop of the inheritance been reaped. 
As we have repeatedly commented on the sad mis- 
management of finances in Brazil, we are not in the 
least surprised to hear that the state of things there 
begins to get disquieting. Three years ago about this 
time the exchange was still about 12d., last year it 
dwindled to about 1ojd., and now it is only about 8}}d. 
in spite of enormous shipments of coffee. No country, 
however fine, can stand indefinitely a constant accumu- 
lation of deficits with additions to an inflated paper 
currency, and unless Brazil pulls up in time, we are 
afraid there is danger ahead. 


The Kaffir market is still flat, for reasons which are 
no farther to seek than Paris. Two or three well- 
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known speculators in Paris have been counting on an 
autumn boom, which has not come as yet because 
there has been no particular reason why it should. 
In order to pay their very heavy differences, the 
Parisian plungers are obliged to realise their liquid 
securities, such as Consolidated Goldfields, De Beers, 
Rand Mines, East Rands, and the like. This is why 
Consolidated Goldfields fell after the report and 
dividend. Speculators, like houses, lean on one 
another, and the difficulties of these gentry in Paris 
have put a good many small operators over here into 
a similar position. One of these lame ducks is related 
to the first financial house in Europe, but his relatives 
have got tired of helping him over the fortnightly 
stile. This Parisian liquidation must be nearing its 
close, however; and as the Rhodesian war appears 
really to be settled at last, and the fear of native labour 
troubles in the Transvaal has turned out to be ground- 
less, November should see a substantial recovery in the 
South African market. 


The tone of the Westralian market has not been 
very good; but Great Boulders have advanced upon 
a good crushing return. In New Zealand descriptions, 
Waihis have improved upon the news that a develop- 
ment of great value has taken place in the Welcome 
lode. This section of the Mining Market has also 
benefited from the compromise arrived at over the 
** Mining on Private Property” Bill. Most other shares 
—Copper, Indians, &c.—have been firm in tone, although 
not much business has been transacted. 


Coats shares have jumped to the discomfiture of the 
**bears,” for the Company’s report proved to be more 
satisfactory than had been anticipated. After adding 

50,000 to the reserve fund, which brings it up to 

750,000, and allowing £50,000 for depreciation— 
both handsome amounts—a dividend of 20 per cent. is 
paid for the year, and a large balance carriedfforward. 
At the same time the present quotation seems to be 
extremely high, measured by any reasonable standard. 
There have been some fluctuations in Trust and Brewery 
issues ; but there is no salient feature. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


THE NEW BOVRIL COMPANY. 


A week ago Mr. Ernest Hooley brought about the 
amalgamation of three French cycle companies, and 
floated the combination with a capital of 4900,000. 
The market was and is as bad as bad can be, and yet 
the public came in and justified Mr. Hooley’s audacity. 
Without rest or pause Mr. Hooley, as we announced 
last week, has gone on and bought Bovril for 
£2,000,000 sterling. And he proposes to get his 
money back—and a bit more—in this way. ‘I am 
nothing,” he says, ‘‘ but a tradesman who buys in the 
mass and retails the goods in small packages to suit 
the public, and I am as much entitled to twenty or 
twenty-five per cent. profit for my risk and trouble as 
the draper or baker.” This argument appears to us to 
be incontrovertible and decisive. Mr. Hooley’s idea of 
what he will do with Bovril is, we understand, as follows: 


Debentures (4 per cent.), £500,000, absorb- 
ing yearly ... £20,000 
Preference shares (5 per cent.), £500,000, 
absorbing yearly ... oes 
Ordinary (8 per cent.), £750,000, absorbing 
yearly soe ove ove £60,000 


£25,000 


£105,000 
Deferred stock £750,000, 
which will have whatever interest remains over ; 
Mr. Hooley declaring his willingness to take the 
whole of this stock if the public does not care for 
it. The reason of this willingness is to be found 
in the fact that the Bovril Company last year paid 
about £150,000 sterling net, and that its profits 
can be shown to have increased ‘steadily for the 
last six years, not year by year only, but month by 
month. Mr. Hooley, as is evident from the above 
scheme, is selling to the public for two and a half 
millions what he Coagtit for two millions. He will have 
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to spend £100,000 or £150,000 to bring out his Com- 
pany, and probably £40,000 of this will go in ad- 
vertising. Mr. Hooley calculates that the enormous 
advertisement thus given to Bovril will largely 
increase the sale of that commodity, and every one, 
we take it, will agree with him in this forecast. 
Besides, there are, it appears, something like 150,000 
grocers and other tradesmen in the United Kingdom 
now engaged in selling Bovril, and all these persons 
are well aware how rapidly Bovril has grown in popular 
favour ; they will probably take shares in the new Com- 
pany, just as will the shareholders who have done so 
well in the old Bovril Company. It seems to us that 
the scheme will be successful; it appears to deserve 
success. The public agree with us, we think; for the 
price of Bovril shares has gone up enormously since it 
became known that Mr. Hooley had bought the con- 
cern. 


MIDDLEMORE & LAMPLUGH, LIMITED. 


This is a Company formed to acquire two old 
and well-known businesses, and ‘amongst the cus- 
tomers ” are a number of important names; but there 
are some features in the prospectus which are scarcely 
calculated to command confidence. It may be easy 
to display a long string of customers, but the chief 
point is what has been derived from them, and whether 
they have been retained. The most glaring omission 
is this, that the certified statement of profits only covers 
the trading of a few months. It is a point to which 
investors should pay much more attention. They 
should not rest contehted with averages made up by 
an arbitrary selection of periods, but should require 
the annual totals for five or seven years, and then 
— whether the tendency has been upward or down- 
ward. 

HARMSWORTH BROTHERS, LIMITED. 


The above Company has been formed to take over 
the popular journals founded by Messrs. Alfred and 
Harold Harmsworth. The Company will take over 
fourteen periodicals, amongst them being ‘‘ Answers,” 
‘** Home Chat,” and other journals, with a total weekly 
circulation exceeding 3,100,000 copies. The profits, we 
are informed, for the year ending 31 May are over 
4,107,000, whilst for the three months ending 31 August 
they are at the rate of £126,800. The capital is 
to be £1,000,000, but only 500,000 Five per Cent. 
Preference shares are to be offered for subscription. 
The Bankers will be Messrs. Coutts & Co. ; this is the 
first time, we believe, that they have ever appeared on 
a prospectus. We should think it probable that the 
shares of Harmsworth Brothers, Limited, would be 
over-subscribed, were it only by the subscribers to 
** Newnes” and ‘ Pearsons.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GENERAL GALLIENI. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


VALESEURE, St. RAPHAEL, VAR, FRANCE, 
23 September, 1896. 
IR,—Allow me to correct, if possible, the very wrong 
impression given to England of the worth and 
capacity of General Gallieni, our newly appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Military Administrator in Mada- 
gascar, in a letter by your correspondent, M. K. W., 
dated from Windsor, 18 August, and published in the 
‘Saturday Review” of 19 September. To describe 
General Gallieni as ‘‘a mere soldier without colonial 
experience and training” is unjust, and shows utter 
ignorance of the man and his remarkable career. 

This distinguished officer is the youngest general of 
the French army, and belongs to the Infanterie de 
Marine. He has served most of his time in the colonies. 
From 1881 to 1884, as a captain, he was in the French 
Soudan and on the Niger, about which he has published 
a very interesting book. On his return he was made 
major, and was sent to Martinique for three years. In 
1888 he was sent again on a mission to the Soudan. 
In 1891 he was made colonel, and had command of the 
8th Infanterie de Marine at Toulon till 1892, when he 
started for North Tonquin in charge of a military force 
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to pacify that troubled country, and at the same time 
rectify the frontier with China, which he did most suc- 
cessfully by his diplomacy as well as his military valour. 
On his return to France this summer, the French 
Government did not hesitate to raise him to the rank of 
os de brigade, in spite of the numerous claims 
or advancement put in by officers who had distin- 
guished themselves in the campaign of Madagascar. 
A wiser choice could not have been made in the 
resent state of the newly conquered great African 
island than to put into the hands of General Gallieni, 
who is a diplomat as well as a soldier, the difficult task 
of dealing with and bringing under control mixed races. 
I hope the remarks of your correspondent about 
French mining engineers have the same value as the 
gratuitous brevet of incapacity given to the new mili- 
tary administrator in Madagascar.—Yours faithfully, 
LEON SERGENT. 


MR. BERNHARD SICKERT AND THE MAN- 
CHESTER ART GALLERY COMMITTEE. 


’ To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


City oF MANCHESTER ART GALLERY, MosLey STREET, 
10 October, 1896. 


Sir,—Absertce from home has prevented me from 
replying at once to Mr. Sickert's letter in your issue of 
the 26th ultimo. 

The special invitation sent to Mr. Sickert was not for 
any particular picture, and the regulations attached to 
it stated clearly that any work sent in would be subject 
to approval. It is surely obvious that no Exhibition 
Committee can undertake to hang works they have not 
seen. Mr. Sickert’s invitation was only special in the 
one point, that it stated the Committee would pay the 
cost of carriage of any work he might send. As to 
the want of courtesy, it is a sufficient reply that Mr. 
Sickert was rushing into print before any meeting of 
the Committee was held at which his letter could re- 
ceive the promised consideration. Time does not hang so 
heavily on our hands here that we can undertake to 
hold special meetings to consider the grievances of 
people who do not take the trouble to read carefully 
what is put before them. 

Your readers must judge of the quality, in taste and 
courtesy, of Mr. Sickert’s attack upon Mr. Hallé and 
the Art Gallery Committee.—Yours faithfully, 

J. Ernest PuyTuian, Chairman. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
12 PEMBROKE GARDENS, KENSINGTON, 14 Oct. 1896. 


Sir,—I have not the special invitation from the 
Manchester Art Gallery by me, as it was enclosed in a 
letter to the ‘‘ Manchester City News” in answer to the 
official explanation of their action; but I know that it 
was headed Special Invitation, and that the opening 
sentence was to the effect that I was thereby invited to 
contribute work. I did ‘‘take the trouble to read” the 
circular ‘‘ carefully,” and the obvious conclusion was 
that the proviso in Rule II: that the titles and works 
be subject to approval, was cancelled by the special 
invitation to contribute. 

I am glad to be able to absolve the gentlemen of 
the Art Gallery Committee from any intentional dis- 
courtesy, but I cannot congratulate them on their mis- 
use of plain English.—I am, yours very truly, 

BERNHARD SICKERT. 


CHEAP MICROSCOPES. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Lonpvon, 1 October, 18096. 

Sir,—I have travelled over England, Scotland, and 
Ireland for years in my endeavours to find my market, 
but somehow, unfortunately, missed Mr. Wells and 
his students, and the loss has been mine. This, how- 
ever, does not, I think, affect the point at issue 
between us. 

He distinctly states that no English microscope equal 
to the German instrument at the same price was 
on the market seven years ago. I, on the other 


hand, can prove that there was; that they were sup- 
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plied at that time of the pattern he approves, and 
could have been manufactured at the rate of sixty or 
seventy a month for ten months in the year; but, 
owing to the reputation secured by Messrs. Zeiss, 
German microscopes were the rage for the time being, 
and nothing, practically, could be done in them, 
although there was, and still is, a large demand for the 
more expensive English microscope (supposed to have 
been ‘‘ kicked out”), as being more than worth the 
difference in cost. 

Asa manufacturer I have no other theory than to find 
out what the demand is, and to meet it, and have never 
refused an order at a competing price. We makers, 
however, have difficulties to contend with which cannot 
well be mentioned in your columns, but which are none 
the less real and almost impossible to cope with. In 
addition, we are heavily handicapped by the German 
apprenticeship system, which would not be endured here. 
In spite of all this, if science teachers and others will 
be as ready to give credit when due to those of their 
own country as to their foreign competitors, and help 
us to secure that technical knowledge so readily obtained 
in Germany, and at present so impossible to obtain here, 
I for one am not afraid but that we shall hold our own 
against all comers. Yours faithfully, 

HENRY CROUCH. 


MR. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S ‘INFAMOUS 
HAND-WRITING.” 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


39 CHESTER SQUARE, 12 October, 1896. 


.Sir,—As a general rule, I find that a few misprints 
give an originality to writing which the author could 
never have imparted to it. I confess freely that the 
imaginative powers of the average ‘‘ comp.” (of course, 
when working not more than eight hours a day and 
at Trade-Union prices) is far superior to my own. On 
this particular occasion, the subject of my article having 
been William Morris, I am loth that any one should 
imagine the misprints in it were the effects of my own 
carelessness. I lay it all upon my handwriting, which 
is infamous. 

I must explain. I did not state that ‘‘ Richards and 
Burne-Jones” were present on the platform at Pad- 
dington, and | apologize first to the Academy and Mr. 
Richmond, and, secondly, to the not impossibly ex- 
istent ‘‘Comrade” Richards. Again, I did not state 
‘‘ artificers of idlers” were absent, but “artificers of 
ideas.” I scarcely think that there are many “‘ artificers 
of idlers ” to be found, for who would trouble to produce 
at second hand that with which nature has provided us 
at first hand in such abundance ? 

Though not a purist, I did not write ‘‘ Anatolia” for 
‘* Anatolian,” but never mind, no doubt in time de- 
mocracy may yet break down the artificial class dis- 
tinctions between adjectives and nouns invented by 
grammarians. For the above mistakes, and others 
which I need not dwell upon, I apologize to you and to 
your readers, and lay the blame upon my writing. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ELIA. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
13 September, 1896. 

Sir,—On p. 275 of the ‘‘Saturday Review” of 
12 September there are some remarks as to the pro- 
nunciation of Elia. 

In Dr. Ainger’s ‘‘ Letters of Charles Lamb,” 1888, 
ii. p. 35, Lamb writes (30 July, 1821), ‘‘ Poor Elia 
(call him Zia). . . . Poor Elia, the real (for I am but 
a counterfeit), is dead. The fact is, a person of that 
name, an Italian, was a fellow-clerk of mine at the 
South Sea House, thirty (not forty) years ago, when 
the characters I described there existed, but had left 
it like myself many years.” . . . . See also ‘‘ Charles 
Lamb,” by Dr. Ainger, 1888, p. 124. ‘Call him 
Ellia,’ he went on to say, but the world has taken more 
kindly to the broad e and the single 1.” 

Yours faithfully, N. 
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REVIEWS. 


PATER’S UNFINISHED ROMANCE. 


‘‘Gaston de Latour.” An Unfinished Romance. By 
Walter Pater. Prepared for the Press by Charles 
L. Shadwell. London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


ITH this romance the series of Walter Pater’s 
published writings closes. In his lifetime he 
issued six volumes, and Mr. Shadwell has added three 
more of the same size and character. The material, 
then, for producing a final estimate of this remarkable 
writer is now before the world in a convenient form. 
But such a final estimate criticism will be long in 
forming, for the subject is intricate, difficult, and various. 
One thing, at least, seems certain. If Pater is not im- 
mediately raised to the hierarchy of the literary saints, if 
his position as a great writer is not immediately acknow- 
ledged, he is sure of that constant discussion and 
reverberation which are the very food of celebrity. 
Whether he is ‘‘ great” or not is really an idle question, 
which it may be left to posterity to settle ; it is obvious 
that he is captivating. If any one gives attention to 
the formal part of writing among his contemporaries, 
he is sure to be preoccupied with Pater. He may be 
attracted or repulsed, he may approve or dislike, but he 
cannot overlook this exquisite, elaborate, personal 
manner, so persistent, so concentrated, so penetrating. 
Of these seven chapters of a philosophical romance, 
six are here reprinted from the pages of a magazine, 
where they appeared seven or eight years ago. With 
the extreme labour of composition habitual to him, 
Pater took up this scheme for a story of life under the 
Valois after putting down ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean.” 
It grew very slowly beneath his hand, and although 
some portions of other chapters have been found among 
his manuscripts, they do not indicate clearly what the 
ultimate conduct of the story would have been. Mr. 
Shadwell has decided not to print these fragments, and 
we believe that he is right, for they had not received 
the final revision, without which the work of that 
miniaturist who was Walter Pater lacks its most pro- 
minent characteristic. One short chapter, hitherto un- 
published, called ‘‘ Shadows of Events,” will be eagerly 
turned to by students of his writings. It introduces us 
to more positive incident than all the rest of the book, 
for here Gaston marries a Huguenot girl in Paris, and 
leaves her with her brothers on the very eve of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, having been hastily 
summoned down to Chartres to the deathbed of his 
grandfather. While he is gone the relatives of his wife 
are murdered, and she, half demented and near the time 
of her delivery, escapes wildly and vaguely into the 
country, where she dies. Gaston seeks her a long time 
in vain, and at last discovers her tomb. It seems as 
though Pater grew conscious of a want of progression 
and continuity in the book, and by these means pro- 
posed to make it readable. He was, however, no 
ae sagmaa rival of Mr. Stanley Weyman or Mr. Conan 
oyle. 

It is not for the story that any one will read ‘‘ Gaston 
de Latour,” but as a chain of remarkably ingenious and 
subtle essays on a phase of the Renaissance in France. 
The chapters of this romance are really studies of the 


Cathedral of Chartres, of Ronsard, of Montaigne, of, 


the Valois, of Giordano Bruno. Pater had a great 
delight in settling on one phase or facet of a character, 
and evolving the rest of the character from it. A 
familiar example is the essay on Joachim du Bellay, in 
the ‘*Studies on the Renaissance,” where one short 
lyric is actually made the modus round which a whole 
web of ingenious and various criticism is woven. The 
Same mode is preserved in ‘‘Gaston de Latour.” The 
author, desiring to produce a picture in his own 
peculiar style of the characteristics of Montaigne, fixes 


at last on the single aspect of that writer’s genius for . 


qualification, the undulating elasticity of Montaigne. 
On this theme Pater embroiders fact and fancy, an 
anecdote here, a picture there, until we hold, not all 
the man, perhaps, but certainly a remarkable insight 
into ‘‘his keen, constant, changeful consideration of 
men and things.” A main advantage of this method 
was that it enabled Pater to get rid of the mass of more 
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or less unessential detail which trammelled his: some- 
what slow and toilsome step in moving through literary 
history. Most critics endeavour to obtain a wide, 
general view, and then fill up the detail ; Pater liked 
to concentrate his thought on a single fact or con- 
dition, and then cautiously, almost furtively, to expand 
his vision and annex surrounding forms. 

‘** Gaston de Latour,” then, consists of a very thin 
and sinuous thread of story about the adventures of a 
young, devout gentleman of La Beauce, a clerk in 
orders, half a soldier, half a priest, and all a poet, who 
was a witness of the frantic deeds done by Charles IX. 
and his successor, who visited Ronsard, and lived nine 
months with Montaigne, and who finally died (we know 
not how) in 1594. On this bare scheme are embroidered, 
not merely those critical and philosophical reflections 
which were to be expected, but also little vignettes of a 
freshness and delicacy quite extraordinary. We do not 
think that in any other work of Walter Pater’s the 
pictorial quality of his fancy is seen to so much advan- 
tage asin ‘‘ Gaston de Latour.” The book is full of deli- 
cious little pictures, each finished like some illumination 
of Giulio Clovio, and always with fruit or bird or leaf to 
enliven the setting of it. The impression of Chartres 
Cathedral, as the traveller of to-day may see it, sailing 
like a great ship in the corn-sea of La Beauce ; the charm- 
ing arrival of the noisy boy-king, unannounced, in the 
courtyard of Deux-manoirs ; the sensation of Gaston in 
reaching the coast as he descends the Loire to its 
mouth, ‘‘ imperceptibly along tall hedgerows of acacia, 
till on a sudden, with a novel freshness in the air, 
through a low archway of laden fruit-trees it was 
visible—sand, sea, and sky, in three quiet spaces, line 
upon line ”—all these are exquisite, and there are a 
score as good. We are tempted to quote the scene in 
which the young pilgrims of poetry, in their gallant 
enthusiasm, come at last upon the prime object of their 
worship, Ronsard, in his retirement in the Ven- 
domais :— 

‘Gaston came riding with his companions towards 
evening along the road, which had suddenly abandoned 
its day-long straightness for wanton curves and ascents; 
and there, as an owl on the wing cried softly, beyond 
the tops of the spreading poplars was the west front, 
silver-grey and quiet, inexpressibly quiet, with its worn 
late-gothic ‘flamings’ from top to bottom ; as full of 
reverie, to Gaston’s thinking, as the enchanted castle in 
a story-book. The village lay thinly scattered around 
the wide grass-grown space; below was the high 
espaliered garden-wall, and within it, visible through 
the open doors, a gaunt figure, hook-nosed like a 
wizard, at work with the spade too busily to turn and 
look. Or was it that he did not hear at all the question, 
repeated thrice—‘ Could one see his Reverence the 
Prior, at least in his convent church?’ ‘ You see 
him’ was the answer, as a face all nerve, distressed 
nerve, turned upon them not unkindly, the vanity of 
the great man aware and pleasantly tickled.” 

The first six chapters of ‘‘Gaston de Latour” hold 
together with a tolerable adhesion. The seventh, 
called ‘*The Lower Pantheism,” is less obviously 
connected with the main thread of the story. It is a 
study of Giordano Bruno’s gift to the singular genera- 
tion into which he was born, an appreciation of the 
lucidity and breadth of intellect of that mundane 
mystic. Gaston comes to hear him, the runaway 
Dominican monk, lecture to the gay world of Paris in 
his comely Dominican habit. And so we part, quite 
abruptly, from the visionary companion of so many 
years of Walter Pater’s imaginative life, glad to have 
this flotsam drawn to shore and saved for us, but incon- 
solable to think of what has gone down for ever into the 


uncommunicating deep. 


LORD ROSEBERY EXPOSED BY THE 
DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


‘* Our Responsibilities for Turkey : Facts and Memories 
of Forty Years.” By the Duke of Argyll, K.G, 
K.T. London: John Murray. 1896. 


Or age is apt to be garrulous and inexact; and 
when a veteran statesman publishes a pamphlet 
with the sub-title of ‘‘ Facts and Memories of Forty. 


Years,” we are prepared to find therein more of memory 
than of fact. The Duke of Argyll’s volume on “ Our 
Responsibilities for Turkey” is an agreeable surprise in 
this respect. It is a concise and accurate account of 
our Eastern policy since 1854, and, unlike most political 
amphlets, it is not disfigured by foolish partisanship. 
hile the denunciation of Turkey is unsparing, the 
criticisms of ‘ my illustrious friend Mr. Gladstone,” of 
Lord Rosebery, and of Russia are equally vigorous 
and deserved. There is no silly attempt to make party 
capital out of the past, for the Duke of Argyll admits 
that Lord Beaconsfield was no worse than Lord 
Palmerston, and he rightly insists that the whole 
nation was responsible for the policy of both. As a 
man of science, his Grace cannot be expected to favour 
the treatment of delicate questions of foreign policy by 
mass meetings. He is possessed, indeed, by a robust 
scepticism as to the sincerity of ‘‘ atrocity campaigns” ; 
for on p. 44 we have his caustic confession about the 
Bulgarian agitation that it was ‘‘not until this was 
found to be of value in opposing Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government that the Liberal leaders took up a cause 
the claim of which on all of us they had not said or 
done anything special to support.” Nay, at an earlier 
date in 1867, the Duke of Argyll had pressed the ques- 
tion of England’s responsibility for Turkish mis- 
government upon the House of Lords. ‘‘ The prin- 
cipal peer,” he tells us, ‘‘who then opposed my view 
of our national obligations was Lord Kimberley, the 
same peer for whom as Foreign Secretary his chief, 
Lord Rosebery, now claims some especial zeal on 
behalf of the oppressed subjects of Turkey.” It is 
abundantly clear that the Duke of Argyll has not taken 
up his pen to draw an indictment of the Tory party for 
their Turkish policy. 

The Duke of Argyll is exceptionally equipped for the 
task he has undertaken. He and Mr. Gladstone are 
the only two survivors of the Aberdeen Cabinet that 
waged the Crimean war, and the Duke is the sole sur- 
vivor of the Palmerston Cabinet that signed the Treaty 
of Paris. Since that date the Duke has written bulky 
books on the Eastern question, the literature of which 
he has patiently studied. He is, perhaps, one of a 
dozen men who at this hour have read all the recent 
Turkish blue-books. With stately common-sense he 
sweeps aside all the arguments against England’s 
responsibility which are based on the interpretation of 
the Treaties of Paris, Berlin, and Cyprus. This is not 
a question of what England has written, but what she 
has done. Certain contracts are obliged by law to be 
in writing for the sake of convenience. But there is no 
magic in a document ; acts make a contract as well as 
words, and if a man behaves in a certain way he is held 
by the Courts to be responsible for the consequences. 
Great Britain has twice rescued Turkey from Russia— 
once by going to war and once by threatening to do so. 
It is owing to Great Britain that Turkey was admitted 
within the circle of European Powers. It is therefore 
sheer ignorance to argue that England is no more 
responsible for the Armenians than for the Chinese ; 
while it is mere pedantry to wrangle over this clause in 
the Treaty of Paris or that section of the Treaty of 
Berlin, or to speculate whether we are released from 
the Cyprus Convention. Let us admit, by all means, 
that we cannot meet our liabilities. But do not let us 
deny them in the face of the history of the last forty 


ars. 

Lord Rosebery and Russia are to blame for the Sultan’s 
impunity, while Lord Salisbury is blameless—such is the 
sum and substance of the Duke of Argyll’s book. 
When Russia would, Lord Rosebery would not ; and 
when Lord Salisbury would, Russia would not. That is 
the pamphlet in a sentence. This accusation is sup- 
ported, as we shall see, by dates and official quotations, 
and, all things considered, we are not surprised that 
Lord Rosebery discountenanced the Armenian agitation. 
As early as December 1894, Russia explained quite 
frankly to our Ambassador her views on the Turkish 
question ; she did not wish to see an independent pro- 
vince of Armenia, she did not wish to reopen the whole 
Eastern question. Instead of reassuring Russia on these 
points, the Rosebery Government ignored them, and 
“‘hammered away at illusory endeavours to get the 
Turks to institute an honest tribunal of inquiry ” into the 
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massacres. On 13 March, 1895, there occurred a con- 
versation between our Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
Sir Frank Lascelles, and the Russian Chancellor, in 
which.the latter said that ‘‘ the most important question 
to be considered was what was to be done when the 
Commission of Inquiry should have concluded its 
labours ; and he sincerely hoped some practical sug- 
gestion would be made.” This memorable interview 
was closed by the late Prince Lobanoff’s remark that 
‘*it was evident that something must be done.” Here 
was the golden opportunity, which never recurred. 
‘*So long as the Rosebery Government continued in 
office—that is to say, for another period of two months 
and a half, till the end of June 1895—not one effort 
was made to put ourselves on a confidential footing 
with Russia on the significant language used by Prince 
Lobanoff on March 18” (p. 105). Instead of doing so, 
our Ambassador at Constantinople was ordered to busy 
himself in the manufacture of a new paper constitution 
for Armenia! Is not this record the very Dunciad of 
Diplomacy? District Councils for Armenia! Could any- 
thing be more calculated to irritate and alarm Russia ? 
To any one, however superficially acquainted with the 
geography or the civilization of the country, could any- 
thing be more absurd than an autonomous Armenia 
with county councils? As the Duke of Argyll well 
says: ‘*Complex reforms on paper depending on 
the Porte are all a gross delusion. We ought not to 
insist upon them or upon any approach to what are 
called popular institutions. The whole region is unfit 
for them.” 

Lord Salisbury came into office in July 1895, only to 
find that the mischief done by his predecessor was irre- 
parable. Russia had taken alarm, and lost no time in 
informing us that she could not support ‘‘ exceptional 
political reforms for Armenia.” It was in vain that 
Lord Salisbury assured Prince Lobanoff that what he 
wanted was not a paper constitution, but good go- 
vernors. The Prince dwelt on “‘ the danger of revolu- 
tionary movements in the East,” and finally declared 
that ‘‘both the Emperor and himself were strongly 
against force being used by any or all of the Powers.” 
For a moment there was a gleam of hope that some 
action would be taken by the Powers. In October 
another massacre took place at Trebizond, and even 
stolid Austria was roused into telegraphing that she 
wished to act with England. Russia again talked of 
united action, ‘‘ where life could be saved by prompt 
action,” and Germany spoke in the same sense on 
2 November. This, it will be remembered, was just 
before Lord Salisbury’s celebrated Guildhall speech, in 
which he threatened the Sultan with the Concert of 
Europe. This speech seems to have frightened the 
Powers as to the consequences of their own words, for 
when, three days after its delivery, on 12 November, 
Lord Salisbury asked the Austrian Ambassador in 
London whether Austria contemplated acting through 
the Sultan or in despite of him, he was told, ‘‘ only 
through the Sultan, of course.” 

The Duke of Argyll seems to us to have completely 
vindicated Lord Salisbury’s failure, and to have fastened 
a very heavy responsibility on Lord Rosebery. It was 
owing to the culpable neglect of Lord Rosebery that 
the opportunity of co-operating with Russia in the 
beginning of 1895 was lost. It was owing to Lord 
Rosebery’s tactless and idiotic proposal of political 
reforms in the teeth of Russia’s declaration that she 
would not have an autonomous Armenia that Lord 
Salisbury was unable to work with Russia. Now that 
Prince Lobanoff is dead and the Tsar has met Lord 
Salisbury at Balmoral, it is not impossible that Lord 
Rosebery’s mischievous blunders may be repaired. The 
Tsar is probably reassured by this time on the subject 
of an autonomous Armenia. It will also have been 
explained to him that, owing to the present condition of 
political parties in this country, he need not be afraid 


- of revolutionary movements in the East being patronized 


by Radical constitution-mongers—at all events for 
some period to come. We are grateful to the Duke of 
Argyll for his exposure of Lord Rosebery’s ineptitude, 
and for reminding the public that all that is wanted in 
the Turkish Empire is administration by honest and 
humane governors, though this is only what Lord 
Salisbury has said all along. 
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A FAMOUS HORSE TRAINER. 


By John Porter. Edited by Byron 
Webber. With 19 Full-page Illustrations, and 
others. London: Chatto & Windus. 1896. 


If it be doubtful whether anybody is quite so ignorant 

as to need telling that Kingsclere is a training- 
stable and John Porter a trainer, it is certain that 
everybody might imagine ‘‘ Kingsclere, by John Porter,” 
to be a book written by John Porter, until told that he 
did not write it, and that it is a compilation of matter 
laboriously wrung from his lips by ‘‘ the arts of the 
interviewer.” This is openly avowed in the preface, or 
the ‘‘ foreword,” as it is called by the ‘‘ editor,” whom 
we should prefer to call the author. Somebody, we 
are informed, is reported to have said, some eight years 
ago, that ‘‘the history of John Porter for the past 
twenty-five.years was the history of the British Turf.” 
To some extent this was true, but the history of the 
British Turf has been sadly defaced by details from 
which the history of John Porter is happily free; and 
we heartily wish that this account of the man and his 
masters could be considered to give a fair, general im- 
pression of the average men and the ordinary manoeuvres 
to be met with in horse-racing. 

Some sinners, however, as well as saints, are de- 
scribed in these pages. In the first chapter we meet 
with the murderer, Palmer, who was family doctor 
to the Porters. ‘‘He was accounted very clever in 
his profession, and, with his cheery, companion- 
able manner, was popular with both patients and 
friends, of whom he had an extensive local circle.” 
Meeting John Porter shortly after the poisoning of his 
victim, Cook, he invited him to luncheon, and said ‘‘ he 
was sorry to hear that Cook was dead.” He had 
previously poisoned his wife and had purchased a race- 
horse called the Chicken ‘‘with a portion of the 
money which he obtained from the insurance offices” 
after her death. Subsequently to his own execution 
that horse was sold for 800 guineas and renamed 
Vengeance. 

It is pleasant to turn from this villanous character 
to that of the virtuous John Porter, and to find a 
trainer devoted to gardening, botany, ornithology, 
and good works. So, at least, is he represented by his 
biographer or editor. We should very much like to 
know whether the following passages, taken from a long 
speech, placed between inverted commas and attributed 
to John Porter, were written down as the words were 
spoken, or merely from memory. ‘‘I may observe also 
that I derive avery great deal of pleasure from my employ- 
ment, beyond that which naturally belongs to bringing 
on the horses under my charge in the right way and 
getting them fit for their engagements. I enjoy the 
sights and sounds of rural nature, the signs of the 
seasons, and watching the gradual succession of these 
is to me a source of continual pleasure. There are the 
cowslip, harebell, wild hyacinth, wild thyme, and saxi- 
frage, with many another flower and fragrant herb, to 
gladden the sight and sense of smell, &c. . . . All the 
English song-birds, the warblers and whistlers and 
twitterers, are with us in their turns.” Did the trainer 
say all this, or did Mr. Byron Webber mistake his own 
words for those of John Porter? Horse trainers are 
not usually so poetic. There would seem to be some- 
thing about this excellent trainer peculiarly attractive 
to divines, since the late Bishop Samuel Wilberforce 
was once late for a confirmation owing to becoming 
engrossed in his conversation. We are told that he 
‘‘asked a number of curiously intelligent questions 
about the horses,” which, by the way, are just the 
questions that a trainer, as a rule, most dislikes 
being asked and most persistently evades. But 
perhaps a Lord Spiritual would be less likely than 
a Lord Temporal to forestall a trainer’s employers 
in the betting-market, on the strength of informa- 
tion obtained through the revelation of stable secrets. 
John Porter appears to be an admirable parishioner, 
an admirable master, an admirable servant. From 
his richest employer to the poorest cottager in his 
village, all who have to do with him speak well of him. 
And let this be said of his craft, that, if there be few 
trainers who are so personally exemplary as himself, 
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there is no place where stricter discipline is maintained 
than in any well-conducted training-stable. 

In the opinion of this great trainer the ‘‘ two best ” 
horses he ever knew were Isonomy and Ormonde, and 
next in merit he places Teddington, West Australian, 
Virago, Fisherman, Rosicrucian, Gladiateur, Robert 
the Devil, Foxhall and St. Simon. It is remarkable 
that he should include Robert the Devil in this list 
and exclude Bend Or. These two horses alternately 
beat and were beaten by each other, and probably 

ublic opinion is somewhat in favour of Bend Or, who, 
it may be added, was beyond all question more suc- 
cessful at the stud than Robert the Devil. It may in- 
terest many people to learn that St. Blaise, who was 
by no means universally considered an average Derby 
winner, had been tried highly enough to win ‘nine 
Derbys out of ten.” The descriptions of trials and of 
trial-horses will form the most interesting portions of 
this book to many readers, and they effectually de- 
monstrate the impossibility of inferring much worth 
knowing from reports of trials, however accurate, with- 
out a knowledge of the weights carried by the horses 
that took part in them. A work of this sort could 
scarcely have been written without adverse criticism of 
the conduct of men still living; but, with prudence, 
as well as with generosity, ill-behaviour is generally 
rather hinted at than demonstrated in this treatise. 

The 836 horses that have been trained by Porter had 
won for their owners more than half a million sterling 
in stakes, and they had made an average return of 
4624 1s. 10d. per horse, by the time the book was 
finished. When the expenses of trainers’ bills, travel- 
ling, jockeys’ fees, the very heavy item of forfeits, stud- 
farms, purchases, and largess are taken into conside- 
ration, this return does not look very remunerative. 
But these calculations are altogether apart from betting. 
In betting an owner of racehorses has this advan- 
tage—that he knows, or ought to know, more 
than the public about his own horses, and can make 
his bets according to this knowledge. Practically, 
however, few owners make large fortunes by betting, 
while not a few lose them. Comparing the two pro- 
fessions of the trainer and the jockey, Porter maintains, 
with great plausibility, that the latter is far the most 
profitable ; but it should not be forgotten that a jockey’s 
career rarely continues for very many years, whereas a 
trainer’s may, go on until he is quite an oldman. Porter’s 
opinion of the skill of the present generation of jockeys 
is not a high one; but, so far as their integrity goes, 
he considers that the high fees, retainers, and presents 
now in fashion enable them to ‘‘ afford to be honest.” 
He does not share in the common opinion that there 
are such things in existence as ‘jockey rings.” Racin 
men will eagerly read his reasons for believing that, if 
their jockeys had ridden them differently, Paradox and 
La Fléche might possibly have won the Derby, and 

rhaps Orme the St. Leger. He describes how one 
jockey imagined that he had won the Middle Park 
Plate ‘‘in a canter by about six lengths,” when he had 
in reality been beaten ; and he has many amusing stories 
to tell of that excellent but eccentric jockey, Wells. 
His information upon breeding, the breaking and 
training of . horses, the construction of stables, 
the management of stable officials, and racing— 
much of which had already been given in evi- 
dence before a Royal Commission—will be found 
of great value by men interested in the Turf. 
He is sternly opposed both to early foaling and to early 
two-year-old racing ; he would have the age of horses 
calculated from 1 March instead of 1 January; nor 
would he permit any two-year-old racing to take 
place before 1 May. Among other evils which he 
attributes partially to early foaling is roaring, and he 
states that he has never known a horse foaled in May 
to suffer from that affliction. He believes at least two- 
thirds, and possibly three-fourths, of the sires now at 
service to be roarers. The excess of short races he 
considers another and fruitful cause of the same ailment. 

Mr. Byron Webber is to be congratulated on having 
roduced the best book about an individual trainer, his 
eg and his stable, that has ever been published ; 
and it is in no disparagement of his work that we add 
that to say this is not necessarily to pay a very high 
compliment. 
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BARON THIEBAULT’S ‘MEMOIRS. 


«Mémoires du Général Baron Thiébault.” Publiés sous 
les auspices de sa fille, Mlle. Claire Thiébault, 
d’aprés le manuscrit original, par Fernand Cal- 
mettes. Tome V. 1813-1820. Paris: Librairie 
Plon. 1806. 

‘Memoirs of Baron Thiébault.” 
densed by A. J. Butler. 2 vols. 
Elder, & Co. 1896. 


Ts concluding volume opens with the author’s 
return from Spain early in 1813, and with a 
patriotic reflection whereat the patriots of 1896 may 
or may not blush. Unless they wish ‘‘se dégrader 
comme Frangais,” they are bound ‘‘ parler avec horreur 
des Russes, et proclamer que, si la renommée des 
Russes est restée grande et pure, c’est comme pillards, 
assassins et sauvages.” While at Paris the Baron 
sadly gazed upon the tarnished splendour and waning 
loyalty of the Imperial Court, and composed a treatise 
to prove that General Wellington was no general at all. 
To his ‘‘stupéfaction” the Government forbade its 
publication. Thiébault thought fit to print it in June 
1815, but with the fatality which ever dogged his delays, 
Waterloo came next day and stifled it in the birth. 

In March the Baron was attached to the 13th Corps, 
then holding North Germany under Davout, and for the 
enforced inaction of those troops he blames—as he 
often does—his ‘‘ Giant,” or, to put it more roughly, 
his flogged fetich. Thiébault was no “ pillard russe,” 
yet he owns how sorely he was tempted to steal some 
precious manuscripts—he was an ardent collector— 
from the Liibeck Library. It would have been so easy, 
he says, to bully the Mayor, or to requisition them 
nominally for the Imperial Library—such things were 
done every day ; but to his credit he refrained. That, 
however, does not prevent him from stoutly averring 
later on that ‘‘ les rois se jouaient du traité de Paris en 
spoliant nos musées et nos bibliothéques ”—that is to 
say, of many tons of stolen property therein found. But 
of the Baron’s humanity there is no doubt. It is 
pleasant to read that certain citizens of Hamburg, 
braving the Marshal’s anger, subscribed for a portrait 
of their benefactor, and that at least as late as 1835 it 
still hung in the Senate House above one of Davout 
which was veiled in crape and inscribed with words of 
abhorrence. Do these portraits still exist ? 

Full light is thrown on the character of Davout, 
that indulgent father to his soldiers, that ruthless tyrant 
to his officers and to the conquered peoples. After 
Leipsic the author was shut up in Hamburg till the 
end of the war. At last, on g May, at dawn, white 
flags appear planted along the besiegers’ lines. The 
besieged, who had discounted every catastrophe save the 
Bourbons, at once shoot down these ‘‘ loques blanches,” 
thinking they were meant as a ruse. But, lo! fresh 
white flags are erected out of range! This looks 
serious. Suppose it were all genuine! To shoot at 
the national flag ‘‘ n’était peut-étre pas fort sage.” At 
midnight the Marshal summons a council of war and 
announces the abdication. Thiébault voices the general 
submission. Let-us haste to draw up a loyal address 
to our King and send it off at once. But who shall 
be the lucky man to carry it? At last that is settled, 
and we rush to our quarters to pack up for Paris, where 
we are dying to welcome our dear Louis le Bien-désiré. 
Not so the Baron, who had to wait to settle with the 
royal commissary, and whose unkind fate it was, as he 
laments, to greet rising suns always either too early or 
too late. 

Thus ends the story of his career. What re- 
mains is rather of the nature of confessions, often 
pathetically ingenuous and always characteristic— 
confessions wrung from mortified vanity by the 
rage and disappointment of a baffled trimmer, too 
clumsy, too timid, too scrupulous to compete in the 
first ranks of treason and villainy. Loathing the 
Bourbons, he yet pays his court, but in vain, and tries 
to attach himself to the Duc d’Orléans. On Napoleon’s 
return, after much vacillation, at the eleventh hour he 
declares for the wrong side, and on 19 March takes 
command of the ragged volontaires royaux at Charenton, 
and :eriously meant, he says, to fire on his old master 
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if he came that way. However, the Giant entered 
Paris by another road, and next day the Baron closed 
his inglorious twenty-four hours’ campaign, and scuttled 
back home in a, pretty state of mind, disdaining, how- 
ever—for he was a bravely angry fellow—to take off 
his white cockade till he got indoors. Yet the same 
night found him at the Tuileries. ‘‘Je crus,” says the 
late champion of Legitimacy, ‘‘ assister 4 la résurrection 
du Christ.” But how if this risen life of his god should 
prove transitory ? Clearly the Giant was getting weak 
on his legs—might tumble down, or be haled off again 
to prison. Instead of going out to fight such little 
Davids as Wellington and Blucher—mere ‘‘héros de 
bricole et de hasard,” it seems—here he dallies in Paris, 
issuing stupid decrees, and dressing up like a stage 
Nero or Nebuchadnezzar for his precious Champ de 
Mai fétes. What the Giant said of the Bourbons looks 
painfully true of himself—he has returned, having learnt 
nothing, forgotten nothing. Let us dissemble. Let us 
wait. And now who should call but plausible M. Maret, 
who persuades us to write those fatal, accursed, 
irrevocable letters of loyal submission to Napoleon 
and to the detested Davout ; and that, alas! all in 
vain, for the ungrateful Giant will not even re- 
consider his ‘‘inique” refusal of the Order of the 
Iron Crown. Well, let us keep quiet and hope 
the letters are burnt. At last, at the eleventh hour— 
always the eleventh hour+on 15 June the General 
decided to accept a command, and on the 2oth was just 
going to begin his campaign, when, lo! the news of 
Waterloo. Once more the loathed Bourbons—under 
whom, however, he is settling down to a snugcommandat 
Dijon, when the ransacked archives disgorge those fatal, 
unburnt, damning letters, and the poor Baron has to 
yield the stage to craftier, warier, yet not better men, 
and fades out of mortal sight unnoticed and unpitied, 
save by this new generation of ours to whom he now 
appeals for sympathy with his errors and his wrongs— 
and that surely not wholly in vain. For there is some- 
thing fine and dignified about this good soldier, even in 
his soured old age. His faults were those of his class 
and his times, and in many ways he rose superior to 
both. He loved his country and loved to do it good; 
he hated the hostile nations, but hated to do them harm. 
A brave, skilful, zealous captain this ; educated above 
the level of his fellows, humanized beyond the common 
wont by domestic affections of romantic intensity ; an 
honest fellow enough in the main, bungling sadly and 
failing very dismally when dragged along by the rush of 
competition into the arena of intrigue and treachery, 
where to fail like a Thiébault is better than to succeed 
like a Fouché. 

But he wrote under Louis Philippe. He wrote at 
a moment when romantic invention and patriotic men- 
dacity were the graces of the popular French historian. 
Thus his pages are sullied by deformities of thought 
and opinion which cannot bear the light of to- 
day. He accepts stories on the flimsiest evidence, 
such as that of Bernadotte’s negotiations with Davout 
(through a certain glorified pieman) for supplanting 
the Emperor. Or that about Davout’s message to 
Napoleon threatening to come and kill him with his own 
hand if he did not abdicate. A little medical knowledge 
disposes of his story—as of most poisoning stories— 
of how Napoleon made Gassicourt enclose for him in a 
ring a rapid poison ready for Waterloo, how he took it, 
and, of course, the emetics too, and how he died at St. 
Helena from the effects, as his ulcerated stomach clearly 
proved. But worse than credulity is his besotted pre- 
judice and insane injustice. From first to last there is no 
single word of appreciation for foreigners, however good 
or great. Their calamities are crimes ; whereas French 
crimes are calamities—the work of careless gods who 
somehow did not know their own business. ‘‘ Napoléon 
avait lassé la fortune et les dieux,” that is why “ les 
alliés de Belzébuth et les Bourbons” were too many for 
him. The comical fiction of the ‘‘ guet-apens du 
‘Bellérophon’” is not omitted. He winds up a long 
tirade against England—the old rubbish about hired 
assassins, forged coin and assignats, Greek fire, &c.— 
thus: ‘‘ profitant d’un vent de nord-ouest ils avaient 
laché contre notre flottille, et dirigé contre nos cétes, 
une quantité de barques sur lesquelles brilait de 
arsenic.” As for the Bourbons, they are simply ‘“‘ les 
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amis des Cosaques.”” They preferred to surrender the 
splendid fle de France rather than the paltry fle de 
Bourbon merely because they hated the very name of 
France. They were “ frightened at the bigness of 
France”: that is why in 1814 they conspired with the 
allies to ‘‘ dismember” it, whereas Napoleon’s object in 
“ resuming the French conquests ” was simply ‘‘ rétablir 
l'équilibre politique en Europe.” Neither Louis XVI. 
nor Charles X. was the father of his children. How- 
ever, on the other hand, he relates without one word 
of reprehension how Napoleon seduced his step- 
daughter and sister-in-law, Hortense, when a school- 

irl. The Terror was entirely inspired and directed 
a Cologne by Louis XVIII. in concert with his agent 
Robespierre, as is proved by his afterwards pensioning 
the sister of his tool. ‘‘ D’ouw i/ résulte qu'étre du parti 
de la Restauration, c’est épouser tous les crimes de ce 
parti” —the Terrors Red and White included. Yet our 
patriot served both Restorations—till found out. But 
he wrote in 1837. 

An abridged translation of the whole work has already 
appeared by the translator of Marbot’s Memoirs, and 
will doubtless attain equal popularity. Five large 
volumes being too much for the patience of the popular 
reader, the work has been condensed to about one-third 
of its bulk. Much of the charm of the original has, of 
course, evaporated in the process, for the Baron's 
prolixity is always so characteristic that every page, 
however prosy and sententious, seems somehow neces- 
sary to the general effect. Some omissions we cannot 
but regret, while certain trivial reminiscences, especially 
in the first chapter, have been too indulgently spared. 
In dealing with the last three volumes Mr. Butler’s 
tule is to retain only those passages which refer to 
Napoleon’s career and to the Peninsular War. The 
abridgment is in no sense a substitute for the original ; 
it is quite a different book, but a most instructive and 
entertaining one. The translation, though not always 
elegant or idiomatic English, is faithful and quite close 
enough. There is an index, but no table of contents, 
and the pages should certainly have been headed by 
dates. The preface is most inadequate and disappoint- 
ing ; indeed, the average reader is left to wonder who 
Thiébault’s parents were, and how he came to be born 
at Berlin. 


STEVENSON’S LAST POEMS. 


“Songs of Travel, and other Verses.” By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. London: Chatto & Windus. 
1896. 

PREMONITION of death seems to have haunted 
Stevenson in much of this posthumous volume of 
verse. The happiest things in it are perhaps the 
lightest ; but where the thought is grave it is patheti- 
cally sad, filled with wistful longing for old days and 
with a troubled sense of the frailty of life. It may be 
owing to the oppression of such moods that the author’s 
happy vivacity seems somewhat dulled, and that his 
style at times fails him. Or rather, the real defects of 
his style are more evident than usual. For, with all 
his brilliance and accomplishment, Stevenson never 
possessed a style, certainly not a poetic style, which 
could rank with that of the finest masters. His in- 
curable habit was to use language disproportionate to 
his matter, words raised to just one power too high, to 
borrow a phrase from mathematics. It was so adroitly 
done that no one could call his style inflated; but there 
was always missing the sense of reserve, of power 
waived. And poetry exposes such a defect far more 
readily than prose. Tennyson’s writing was always 
liable to similar weakness ; and it is strange how close 
to Tennyson is Stevenson, when each of them is writing 
badly, or at least not finely. 
** Last, the Forth 

Wheels ample waters set with sacred isles, 

And populous Fife smokes with a score of towns.” 
How close an echo of Tennyson is this! Here, again, 
are some very characteristic lines which no one shall 
Persuade us are good writing :— 

** T thrilled to feel her influence near, 
I struck my flag at sight. 
Her starry silence smote my ear 
Like sudden drums at night. 
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** T ran as, at the cannon’s roar, 
The troops the ramparts man— 
As in the holy house of yore 
The willing Eli ran.” 
These illustrate well. enough Stevenson’s faults; but 
even here there is something of the quality that makes 
him so attractive an author, something of that gusto of 
phrase by which a man communicates his own enjoy- 
ment in writing to his readers. This is best felt, perhaps, 
in ‘*The Woodman,” of the pieces in this volume; a 
poem describing the battle with the Samoan forest, of 
which the Letters told so much. After a very vivid 
description of the impenetrable trees in 
; ‘* The glory of their silentness,” 

the poem runs into arather long-drawn strain of moral- 
izing on the universal war of life, in the Stevensonian 
manner : there is too much of it, but it contains many 
happy lines. What attracts one, however, in these 
‘*Songs of Travel” is less their art than the brave 
spirit, the tenderness, the affection for old friends and 
old haunts, which are felt through all of them. There 
is much charm in poems like the one beginning “I 
knew a silver head was bright beyond compare”: and 
some of the occasional verses Lousiation one of the 
delightful compliments that Landor loved to put into 
rhyme), like those ‘‘To an Island Princess,” are the 
most successful in the book. 


BUDDHISM—NOT ESOTERIC. 


‘Buddhism: its History and Literature.” By Pro- 
fessor T. W. Rhys Davids. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1896. 

T# ERE are few stories more pathetic, in all the hero 

tales of scholarship, than the unselfish and per- 
tinacious way in which Professor Rhys Davids has done 

battle against the devil and the world, on behalf of a 

true knowledge of Buddhism. He found our country- 

men not only amazingly ignorant of the subject, but 
blankly indifferent to it. He flung himself with all the 
fury of a fanatic upon our misconceptions, he sounded 

Buddhist gongs at our gates, and mouthed strange 

terms into our ears ; but we heeded him little and sup- 

ported him not at all, until some copper-coloured Asiatic 

monarch supplied him with depreciated rupees, and a 

ragged army of rusty-gowned scholars were slowly 

sworn in as a forlorn hope. Then the Pali Text Society 

was founded, and at last Oxford and Cambridge gave a 

none too generous recognition of the work ; and now, in 

spite of ourselves, we cannot choose but hear what we 
ought to have known for at least a century—the true 
story of Buddhism as it is. But even to this day the 
gallant scholar is but scantily furnished forth, with 
those musky Venetian blind-like MSS. wherein his soul 
delights ; and he still needs the wherewithal to turn 
their contents into print, paper, and palpable English. 
The Americans themselves take more notice of this 
single-eyed enthusiast, and lend a readier ear to him, 
than do the Buddhist-owning English. With an un- 
willing mind, and not without some pardonable tart- 
ness, the Professor has turned aside for an hour or two 
to tell ordinary people how far the great investigation 
has been carried and what basketfuls of real Buddhism 
have been brought westward. Nearly half of the chief 
quarry has been carried out, and it will soon be as 
impossible for inferior poets and amateur philo- 
sophists to impose upon the vulgar in these matters 
as it is for such persons to pass themselves off as 
chemists or dentists. But this is not the only mark 
that is being aimed at. The indefatigable librarian of 
the Asiatic Society does not confine himself to the in- 
struction of white men alone. He means to teach the 
sable, bronzed, cream or coffee-coloured disciples to 
clear their ancient well-heads with modern tools, and 
to filter the waters from local and late rubbish. Indeed, 
the yellow cloak peeps out from beneath the Professor’s 
frock-coat even while he stands before a delighted 
audience of Occidentals. But candour compels us to 
admit that this book, good as it is, is not without 
faults. Why must we have ‘‘ Dharma” on one page 

and ‘‘Dhamma” on the next, ‘‘Gautama”’ on p. 141 

and ‘“‘Gotama” on p. 87, and so on? And then it 

seems very doubtful what was the original Buddhist 
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thesis. Was the founder a kind of Heraclitus, or Zeno, 
or an early Schopenhauer, an old-world Lewis, or a lean 
and lotus-eating Herbert Spencer ? 

After all, then, Gotama was not a great prince ; ‘‘he 
was asquire’s son.” To sit under a Bo-tree was an early 
way of going to Oxford. He was not a strong ascetic for 
very long. He went home to Mrs. Gotama, repudiated 
again and again all the hanky-panky of the esoteric 
mystery-mongers, and died in the odour of cheerfulness 
and roast pork. Stripped of all its accretions, illustra- 
tions, and corollaries, his teaching resolves itself into 
three great principles, of which the first is Imperma- 
nence. Whatsoever is compounded is discerptible, as 
Bishop Butler would say ; but this man adds that gods 
and worlds and souls and bodies and states of men are 
all discerptible, and that all things imaginable also pass, 
nunguam in eodem statu permanent. If, then, we hold 
the delusion of individuality, we build upon the pseudo- 
permanent, and come to sorrow and folly ; we take our 
prison for our home ; we become the froth on the uni- 
versal millstream. We must sink into the stream, and 
the elements of us be swirled together again in some 
new bubble, until we become so divinely fluid we can no 
longer cohere, and thus we lose ourselves in nobody 
knows what. In the meantime there is the eightfold 
path of platitude to tread, and there are ten fetters to 
break, of which the first is the arch heresy of cogzto, 
ergo sum, and the last is ignorance; and then as a 
reward for all our struggles out we may go “like a 
pop o’ wind” from this ridiculous life of defeat, 
tears, aspirations and becoming. It is the simplest 
gospel in the world, and therefore the most easily 
accepted and the most readily corrupted. It is the 
natural reflection of the beaten peoples, sick and sore 
at heart ; and it probably won its way because of its 
very yielding, passive, and watery nature. As for the 
delicate and exquisite poetry Professor Davids talks 
about, we probably have specimens in Mr. Robert 
Chalmers’s most interesting translations of the Jitaka, 
of which the following may serve as specimens :— 

‘** A happy life was mine till that fell she— 

That worrying tiresome pitcher styled my wife— 
Set me to run the errands of her whims.” 


** Our throats are tired, our mouths are sore ; 
The sea refilleth evermore.” 

No doubt the thirty Graces are graceful enough; and 
we are promised that a number of priceless dialogues 
will some day be among those books without which no 
library is complete; but in the meantime most of us 
grovel so far below Arahatship that we can see more 
to admire in the literary work of the Professor than in 
the faith which he elucidates. For one other thing 
more our thanks are due tohim. He deals faithfully 
with the author of ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhism,” a book which 
he assures us is not esoteric and certainly not Buddhism, 
but a bit of mere Yoga talk ‘‘ which is perfectly acces- 
sible to all the world.” Poor Mr. Sinnett ! 


A COLLECTION OF ENGLISH POTTERY. 


**Old English Pottery. Collected and Catalogued by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Freeth, with Description and 
Illustration of each Object.” London: Morgan, 
Thompson, & Jamieson. 1896. 


6 Bi edition of this book before us is strictly limited, . 


we read, to 100 copies. It would not be easy to 
imagine a catalogue more sumptuous in its presenta- 
tion, or more calculated to arouse interest, and we fear 
we must add covetous desire, in the mind of any true 
connoisseur who is fortunate enough to come across it. 
Close upon 400 specimens of English pottery are here 
catalogued, and by the aid of photography admirably 
illustrated for us; and there is not one example which 
does not seem to be in perfect condition and excellently 
representative of its kind. Staffordshire, Yorkshire, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Newcastle, and Sunderland ware ; 
various kinds of jugs, including a singularly rich collec- 
tion of the famous and entertaining ‘Toby Fillpot” 
jugs ; and, lastly, some rich examples of old English 
elft plates: of these Mr. and Mrs. Freeth’s cabinet 


consists, and our mouths water as we turn over this 
valuable record of its treasures. Each division of the 
book is preceded by a short historical and explanatory 


notice of the particular style of pottery which it deals with; 
an excellent plan, well carried out, which adds much 
to the interest and value of the volume. Indeed, there 
is only one little complaint we have to make—we could 
have wished that each illustration had been numbered 
to correspond with the description in the catalogue: it 
would not be difficult to have done this, and assuredly 
it would have added to the reader’s comfort and cer- 
tainty. But, ‘after all, the omission is a trivial one, 
which each possessor of the book with an hour’s 
trouble can make good for himself. 

There are some people in the world who affect a cer- 
tain seriousness, we should call it a certain over or 
insane seriousness, in life, which compels them to 
assume some contempt for those of us who are col- 
lectors—collectors, say, of specimens of the minor arts, 
or of natural history—spending money and time to 
gather these discriminatingly into our cabinets, and 
experiencing the keenest delight in the sense of our 
possession of them here in their ordered arrangement, 
verily gloating over their curiosity or beauty. The 
practical man is apt to call this fancy but a foolish 
waste of time and means; the superior person 
with his eye fixed on the eternities, or desirous 
at least that we should suppose it so fixed, rates 
us for our triviality. So strongly do these cri- 
ticisms weigh with the world, that many a man 
hides his hobby away, and if by ill luck it chance 
to be exposed, trembles and blushes with as deplo- 
rable a nervousness as if he had been detected in 
some shame. Nay, if, plucking up courage, he ventures 
to make some stand for himself, the poor soul is ata 
shift to allege this or that fine reason, philosophical, 
scientific, social, or what not, whereby to justify him- 
self—such poltroons and hypocrites are most of us, 
when our neighbour is for turning us into game. True, 
collectors ofttimes make fools of themselves and de- 
teriorate ; but that, alas! is a fate which they share with 
the most earnest of their fellows, spiritual and practical. 
After all, small and great, important and trivial, are 
dangerous terms to play with in this vast, inextricable 
world; and the subtle pleasure which comes to a man 
from the possession and contemplative study of his bit 
of bric-a-brac, his rarity in art or nature, his systematized 
and jealously guarded cabinet of curiosities, is human 
and genuine enough to need no extraneous justification 
for its indulgence. Our philosophic friends can no 
doubt discover the fundamental basis of this pleasure, 
its legitimate and honourable position in the scheme of 
things ; and this may establish us, when we are assailed 
by doubts, or desire to publish an apologia. Meantime 
for ourselves we are content with the practical experience 
that collectors and their collections are amongst the 
most fascinating of entertainments in the day’s journey— 
and so, good luck to them! 


IN DISPRAISE OF HYMNS. 


‘The Treasury of Hymns.” Selected and edited by 
W. Garrett Horder. London: Elliot Stock. 1896, 


he is a collection of a thousand and forty-two 

hymns by about four hundred and fifty writers, 
and is evidence enough of the immense popularity of 
the religious ballad. It will excite no dismay or sur- 
prise in most folk who behold it ; and yet how surprising 
it really is, that religious emotion should express itself 
no better than in miles of doggerel ballads. Hymns 
began with the Arians; they have flourished almost 
in inverse proportion to the health of the Church, and 
they have particularly abounded in the decadent and 
unpoetic periods of thought. Saints like Anatolius, 
Clement, Ambrose, Hilary, and Augustine are, it is 
true, the fathers of hymn-writing, and both they and 
many writers since have summed up their deepest 
feelings in lofty, severe, and restrained verse, and 
some of these noble poems have survived and been 
interpreted for English people by Chandler, Neale, 
and others ; but, unfortunately, the vision of spiritual 
things, which struck great saints all but silent in the 
face of great mysteries, has been denied to the voluble 
and gushing grocers who now retail false senti- 
ment in halting verses. If we take a single verse 0 
an ancient hymn and examine it by the side of a modern 
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verse, we shall immediately discover the root reason 
for the vapidness of modern jingle. Let us place 
together a verse of St. Ambrose and one by Mr. 
Bubier :— 

‘Splendor Paternz gloria ‘‘I would commune with 

Thee, my God— 

E’en to Thy seat I come ; 

I leave my joys, I leave my 
sins, 

And seek in Thee my 
home.” 

The one author has forgotten himself. He does not 
even remember that he is weary or a wastrel, or has 
lost angel faces or anything of the sort: he does not 
descant upon his diseases. He does not congratulate 
himself, like Phoebe Cary, that he is ‘‘ nearer home,” 
or “beat the void” with Eliza Scudder’s ‘‘ restless 
pinion,” or with Monsell assure the Almighty that he 
bears Him in mind, or with Faber wish to have no 
wishes left, or with the little Halls chirrup “I’m thy 
little birdie,” or remind the Holy Ghost, as the excited 
Mr. Bonar did, that he needed calming, or with Mr. J. 
Sharp explain ‘“‘I cannot bear the thought that I may 
start, Away from Thee,” or with smug Thomas Horn- 
blower Gill sing ‘‘ My God! I do not flee from Thee.” 
St. Ambrose would have regarded it as profane to perk 
his personality into the inaccessible light. There is no 
personal element at all in his deep and passionate lines. 
We are on a lower level the moment the personal 
element comes in, even when it is introduced by a 
master singer, even when it is as delicately introduced 
as in the fine lines ‘‘Quzrens me sedisti lassus,” or 
in Cowper’s ‘‘Sometimes a light surprises.” In Mr. 
Bubier’s vulgar verses we have every imaginable 
hymn-vice concentrated—impertinence, inexact use of 
language, baldness, unreality, irreverence, lack of the 
musical sense. It is a far cry from Heaven to Peck- 
ham, Mr. Bubier’s real home. 

No doubt there are a few hymns which are also noble 
poems, and Mr. Horder has thrust into his volume, to 
plump it out, some noble poems which are in no sense 
hymns ; but to get a synoptical view of what is false, 
mawkish, profane, and illegitimate, a modern hymnal 
is the best coign of vantage. It is, indeed, an index 
of how sharp-set, and how starved, the religious 
appetite must be that it will endure to banquet upon 
such husks. The editor of the present collection, how- 
ever, is very pleased with himself, and he offers his 
collection hopefully and cheerfully to the ‘‘ widely- 
spread culture of our day.” If that sprawling nebu- 
lous abstraction were healthy and well-knit it would 
be anything but grateful. How can any one, forsooth, 
but a spirituai surgeon be grateful for a swollen 
parcel of religious dropsies? If we cannot stay the 
plague of hymns, at least it might be reduced to a 
minimum by a severely careful authorized hymn- 
book, pruned and pared relentlessly, and issued by 
the bench of bishops. 


De luce lucem proferens, 
Lux lucis et fons luminis, 


Dies diem illuminans.” 


TWO MIDDLING NOVELS. 


‘Jerry the Dreamer.” By Will Payne. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1896. 

“The Enemies.” By E. H. Cooper. Westminster : 
Arch. Constable. 1806. 


BOTH these novels are interesting, and the differ- 
ences between them are interesting too—more 
interesting, perhaps. The themes are the same—the 
gpa) division between husband and wife during the 
rst year of marriage; and in both cases the themes 
are squarely treated: the husbands and wives are well 
intentioned and attached to each other, the breach 
between them widens without any weakening assistance 
from the base plots of an unfairly powerful outsider, 
and there is no railway accident. Jerry, a poor jour- 
nalist, unpleasantly engrossed in his work and with 
no social position, runs away with the daughter of a 
swell judge. Hamilton, the hero of ‘‘The Enemies,” 
an important man in the political world, marries an 
ignorant child out of the nursery, and, as he cannot 
carry his wife with him in his career, she is left a good 
deal behind to the attentions of a scamp, who, 
by the way, might have been less of a scamp with 
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advantage to the problem. In this case the hus- 
band’s absence is partly accountable for the catas- 
trophe; in the other, husband and wife drift 
apart in the close confinement of their little fiat, 
which makes the situation the stronger of the two. 
Mr. Cooper’s work is a good example of a type of 
novel with which we are very familiar in England ; Mr. 
Payne’s is something much rarer, at any rate on this 
side of the Atlantic. He is modern, his method is dis- 
tinctly un-English, continental; though it might be mis- 
leading to say in so many words that this particular 
presentation of a Chicago street, in ‘‘ Jerry the Dreamer,” 
points to Zola, or that piece of unexplained realism 
demonstrates that the author has read Flaubert, or the 
other sentence of observed psychology shows an admi- 
ration of Tolstoi. The difference between the two 
authors may, perhaps, be suggested by remarking that 
Mr. Payne might conceivably talk of his writing as 
Art; while we hardly fancy Mr. Cooper committing 
himself so far—he is a man of the world. To begin 
with, Mr. Cooper works de haut en bas; he is superior 
to his characters; he handles them with a smile, or a 
frown, or a pious shake of his head at the Fates who, 
when all is said and done, my dear friends, are masters 
of us all. 

Mr. Will Payne is more earnest. His characters 
are not his possessions to handle with any show of 
scorn or regard ; he leaves them alone, surrounds them 
with no intellectual or moral atmosphere of his own. 
His philosophical superiority goes no further than the 
insertion once or twice of ‘‘ womanlike” she thought 
something or other, or ‘‘as is commonly the case at 
twenty,” and his self-suppression may be gauged by 
the fact that even such rare scraps of generalization 
strike one as out of place. The Englishman has no 
preoccupation of this kind. When he wishes to tell 
us that his scamp, Trevor, is vicious, he launches 
out into a sermon on vice, beginning, as a tolerant 
man of the world, with a weakness for the open and 
flagrant dissipation of ‘‘my Lord the Earl of South- 
bank,” continuing with no simulated horror of Mr. 
Trevor’s meaner indulgences, and ending quite frankly 
with an appeal in the second person :—‘‘ Picture it to 
yourself, oh happy young reader,” &c. ; and it is tho- 
roughly in keeping. Purists refuse to look upon such 
outbursts in the right light. There is good reason to 
condemn them; but it is not fair to speak as if the 
author inserted them'merely for the pleasure of lectur- 
ing; they are a manner of presenting character. When 
we have read Mr. Cooper’s three-page sermon, we have 
not only had a lesson forced down our throat, which the 
purist may resent, but we have also a pretty clear notion 
of what this Trevoris like, or at any rate of what the author 
wishes us to see of Trevor. He does not allow us to 
sympathize with the scamp; we cannot even pity him 
except when the author steps down and points out that 
we may. The scamp is held tight in the fingers of his 
master, who only reveals what he chooses to show. 
This method is patently weak in a crisis. Trevor, for 
instance, has the child-wife of his friend in his arms: 
‘«, , . he wanted one more moment, some additional 
bit of daring, of apparent encouragement! ... En- 
couragement!'. . . the man actually thought the word 
and looked for a sign of it; so astonishingly impossible is 
it for such a person to measure or conceive the heights 
which separate him from innocence ; it was the criterion 
of hisown degradation—that hope of encouragement from 
the girl lying in his arms.” This is singularly unvivid, 
the author has not given us a scene; he has talked 
about it. True, he has mentioned the horrid word 
‘*encouragement,” but the rest is told us from the out- 
side. Mr. Cooper’s indignation achieves very little ; if 
we wanted to feel to the full the meanness, the pitiable- 
ness of the situation, we should have to set to and 
reconstruct Trevor in our imagination. There is only 
one way of writing such a scene, and Mr. Cooper has 
not adopted it ; he has given us a puzzle, not a picture, 
an abstraction, something intellectual. We may beat 
the air a little trying to realize it, but we pass on without 
being adequately horrified, assured that Trevor is a scamp 
and a coward. Mr. Will Payne would at any rate 
have attempted the correct method ; he would have cut 
the man’s mind in two and shown us a section of his 
thoughts, giving us every notion that flashed through 
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tis head. We should then have realized. Trevor ;. we 
should ‘have shrunk in horror from the paltry misery 
of his position; we should have been horrified more, 
but we should have condemned him less carelessly, 
recognizing, without any nudge from the author, that 
Trevor belonged to our common humanity. Mr. 
Payne’s analysis is always severer than Mr. Cooper’s, 
and this closeness of analysis equally excludes the 
possibility of a thoroughgoing hero and a thorough- 
going villain. Mr. Cooper’s hero, Hamilton, is almost 
entirely heroic; once we are told in the abstract 
that he was not altogether blameless (and who is? the 
author queries) in the matter of love affairs ; but he is 
always presented to us with his best side forward, 
stedfast, generous, courageous. Mr. Payne’s merciless 
analysis often makes us more ashamed of his good man 
Jerry than of Mr. Cooper’s villain. He is without pity, 
he sees no reason to eliminate a mean thought or under- 
line a noble one. Everything that passes through 
Jerry’s head is given equal importance ; Jerry is, there- 
fore, always interesting, more interesting than any 
person an author of Mr. Cooper’s calibre would be 
likely to present with his method. But at times the 
want of selection, the want of purposeful guiding on 
the author’s part, has its drawbacks. For instance, 
Jerry’s innocent egoism, the colossal selfishness of a 
boy who is yet not without sentiment, the dittle edges 
of romance, the dreams of success as he is swept on by 
the current of events, all these things are laid before 
us by the impartial author, and they make a tale that 
is too persistently shabby. 

Such things could not be set down in this simple 
fashion by Mr. Cooper. He would be prevented by his 
respect for good form. He might hint at them in a 
sermon, or treat them sarcastically, as a joke, as some- 
thing to laugh at. Openly to represent them in all 
seriousness would in some subtle way be bad form. 
Mr. Cooper has not, therefore, the same difficulties to 
contend with as Mr. Payne, who makes his picture 
desolate and joyless. Certainly egoism, even in 
an inexperienced boy, and day-dreams have their 
shabby side, and we should feel them to be 
shabby, as the boy does himself, at times. But not 
always, for that lessens their dramatic value. Even 
when the young man must be swimming in joy, during 
the early love scenes with Georgia, we do not swim 
with him ; there is no graciousness in the picture; we 
are looking on at something rather poor, pitiable, not 
a little ridiculous. The impartial realist has not fallen 
in love with his subject ; we are continually stopping 
to say ‘‘ How true! ”—we are engrossed in every page ; 
but neither the beauty nor the ugliness, the joy nor the 
misery, of which he is the spectator has the power to 
lay hold of him and shake him—his heartstrings respond 
to no note. Not that we wish him to indulge in any 
of Mr. Cooper’s philosophy ; only the want of a guiding 
emotion gives to many of his incidents the meaningless 
reality of a disjointed dream. Jerry is healthy; and 
when a healthy man meets an acquaintance in the street 
or looks at his watch, he does not feel as if he were 
being driven about in a nightmare, and we do not quite 
see why we should feel it either, nor do we believe that 
Mr. Payne meant us to feel it. 

Mr. Cooper’s psychology is reasonable, satisfactory 
as an explanation of events, but nothing more. It 
serves his purpose in the story; it is not interesting 
in itself. We feel the reasonable mind and the 
guiding hand rather than the observant eye fixed 
on actualities. Close observation is Mr. Payne’s 
strength, and he studies psychology for its own 
sake, not merely as an explanation of action ; and so 
he sets down in full the racing thoughts that chase 
one another through a man’s head when he is at a 
crisis, great or small—the extravagant, inexplicable 
ideas that rise and disappear, the meaningless flashes 
of memory, the odd claims of some stupid object on the 
table, catching the mind and suspending it for a moment 
in the tumult. But Mr. Payne is apt to overdo it ; selec- 
tion or something like inspiration is needed here as 
elsewhere, otherwise the thing degenerates into a trick, 
a trick which anybody may attempt who cares (though 
it is a kind of virtue even to care), since the day when 
the master of unreasoned psychology made Anna read 
the names of the shops as she drove past them on her 
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last day. Mr. Payne’s method, too, is not conducive 
to characterization. He would shrink from amusing 
caricature (which is the Englishman’s stand-by for 
minor personages) as something unworthy ; he would 
not care to sketch in an eccentricity such as Mr, 
Cooper’s Lady Hamilton, however entertaining it might 
be. This is undoubtedly a healthy tone to take ; but 
even Georgia, though she is so real in all her words 
and thoughts, does not strike us finally as having a 
rounded recognizable personality. She is, rather, 
Woman, playing her woman’s part in the drama. 

Mr. Will Payne is certainly a writer who commands 
attention, and that is a compliment we cannot pay to 
Mr. Cooper. ‘‘ The Enemies” is the sort of novel you 
might read through without knowing exactly what you 
were doing. 


AFTER JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


‘*Man.” By Lilian Quiller Couch. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. 1896. 


I? is quite probable that when Miss Quiller Couch 
has conquered her mannerisms she may achieve 
good work ; for she possesses a fluent style, genuine 
sympathy for nature, a pretty touch of imagination, and 
intense feeling. She actually realizes her own crea- 
tions, believes in them, and cares about them; they 
live for us in her conviction. Her obvious sincerity 
lends a certain air of distinction to matter which is 
imitative both in thought and style. These cameos of 
fiction—thirteen stories packed into 154 small pages— 
are essentially modern, subtle, cynical, and elusive; 
the crises told abruptly or indicated by dots, the cir 
cumstances patiently elaborated, the narrative alter- 
nating from dreamy poetry to epigram or slang. 
The method has lately become commonplace, sug- 
gesting John Oliver Hobbes, without her smartness, 
and it leads the unwary over dangerous paths. Miss 
Couch, for example, has been betrayed into some 
terribly cheap turns of expression :—‘‘ The girl made 
no answer, but her heart fluttered fast across her throat, 
and she fixed her eyes steadily upon a tennis-ball, for 
she could not face the man.” We would seriously 
counsel Miss Couch to find a more simple and straight- 
forward outlet in the future for the gifts which she 
undoubtedly has at command. 
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From Fag to Monitor (Andrew Home), A. & C. Black, 5s. 

Gascoigne’s Ghost (G. B. Burgin), Neville & Beeman, 2s. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—The price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


PARIS. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KrosquE DuPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le KiosQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 
DRURY LANE THEATRE.—Lessees, the Executors of 
the late Sir \ —~ Harris. Autumn Season under the Ma: t of Mr. 


JOHN COLEMA Every at DUCHE OF COOL- 
GARDIE. aie Performance Every Saturd: 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, The New 
Grand Ballet, LA DANSE. Great Success. Lumiére Cinematographe. 
Grand Variety Entertainment, &c. &c. Doors open at 7.45. 


WES™MI INSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil 
Westminster. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In December next there 

will bean EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other Scholarship 
except House a during continuance at the Schosl. These Scholarsh 
to the Sons of Clergymen, being nominees of Life 
0 the BuRSAR. 


NFURNISHED or FURNISHED.—Exceptional opportu- 
nity for a Gentleman desiring Permanent Occupation of CHAMBERS in good 
locality ; large bedroom, box-room, and sitting-room ex suite, on second floor of a 
doctor's house in Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square ; bath-room, &c. on same floor ; 
li or partial board optional.—Address, Box 879, WILLING’s, 
an 
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THE CAFE. ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Review. 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the Biver and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one person fom 98 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from ras. 
Suites of Apartments, consisting of Sitting, Bed, and private Bath-room, 
&c,, from 30s. Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 


SAVOY RESTAURANT, 
With large terrace, is the finest in Europe. The Orchestra "plays 
during Dinner and Supper. 
Managers MARD. Chef de Cuisine Maitre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME (Proprietors, Savoy Hotel, Ltd.) 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


ITCHING, FACE SPOTS, ECZEMA. 
is. 14d. a Box. 


GENERAL MINING & FINANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL PAIDUP - - = £1,000,000. 


Manacinc Director, Sourn Arrica.—GEORGE ALBU. 
Consuttinc Encineer.—OLIVER KING. 
This Corporation is now prepared to undertake, through its Engineering 
Department, the examination and valuation of Mining Properties of all 
kinds and to furnish full and confidential reports thereon. 


Johannesburg Office: EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
London Office: 24 THROGMORTON STREET, E.C. 
Berlin Office: DRESDNER BANK BUILDINGS. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS . +» + + 25,000,000. . 
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The List will open on TUESDAY, the 20th inst., and close on or before WEDNESDA ¥, i 
the 21st inst., for Town and Country. 


HARMSWORTH 


CAPITAL = ~= £1,000,000. 


Issue of 500,000 Five per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each. 


The Preference Shares will be entitled to a fixed Cumulative Preference Dividend of 
5 per cent., payable half-yearly, and will rank as to capital in priority to the Ordinary 
Shares, The first Interim Dividend will be payable on May 1, 1897. 


DIRECTORS. 


. ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH (Chazrman). \ 
HAROLD HARMSWORTH. 


CECIL B. HARMSWORTH. Directors or Shareholders in the 
R. LEICESTER HARMSWORTH. Vendor Companies. 
HILDEBRAND A. HARMSWORTH. 
BANKERS. 
: oe Messrs. COUTTS & CO., 59 Strand, London, W.C. A 
riag 
AUDITORS. ah 
Messrs. TURQUAND, YOUNGS, BISHOP & CLARKE, 41 Coleman Street, London, E.C prov 
E. LAYTON BENNETT, F.C.A., 55 and 56 Bishopsgate Street, Within, London, E.C. over 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. JAMES CAPEL & CO., 31 Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
Pu 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
Mr. J. SMALL, 24 Tudor Street, E.C, 


The Profits for the Twelve Months to May 31, 1896, certified to be £107,120 os. 3d., being for the complete 


year more than four times the sum required to pay the Preference Dividend ; and for the three months ending 


August 31, 1896, £31,727 15s. 8d., or at the rate of £126,911 per annum, 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained on Monday Morning from the Bankers, Brokers, 


and at the Offices of the Company. 


Dated October 15, 1896. 
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COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


Builders to the Royal Family, 
315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Patrons: 


THE RoyvaL FAMILY. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 
&c. &c. &c. 


H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 
H.1.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN, 
H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. 

H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. 

H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. 
H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. 


SPECIALITE. SPECIALITE. 


THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. 


An exceptionally light and graceful little car- 
tiage quite under the control of one small horse in 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel 


overlapping tyres, &c. 


OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 


This compact little carriage can be opened 
and closed in a second, and has all the advan- 
tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 
popular, 


Purchases may be effected on our Three Years’ System at an extra charge 
of 5 per cent. only. 


A very comprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest and most Fashionable 
Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


‘T#= IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—: OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, BOMBAY, and MADRAS via BOMBAY, | every week. 


O H 
NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIA ........-....+-: Ar} every fortnight. 
VENICE aad BRINDISI to EGYPT and the EAST...... +» every three weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


UNION LINE 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
Pree Tickets by Union Euprem London 
y Union Ex lon to Sou’ 

Cheap Tickets for passengers’ friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAM SHIP COMPANY, Ltd., 14 Cockspur Street, 
ion, S.W. ; 

SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-6 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
Managers .. {RNDERSON: SNDERSON & co} 


BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Lonpon AcENTS—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, 
Limited, 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


PRODUCTION FOR SEPTEMBER 1896. 
BY CARLE. 
Mitt. 


75 

° ee oe oe os . 7,922 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 

Gold retorted.. pa 1,971 ozs. ; 
Taitincs—CyANIDE Process. 

Tons treated .. es oe os oe 4,730 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold recovered .. 500 ozs. 
ConcENTRATES—CYANIDE Process. 
Tons treated .. oo oo oe oo ee 204 tons of 2z,v00 Ibs. 
Gold recovered. +. ozs. 


Total Gold recovered eo on 2,821 ozs. 


"THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE and GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Lonpon Acents—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, 
Limited, 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


PRODUCTION FOR SEPTEMBER 1896. 
BY CABLE. 
Mit. 


gunning oe oe es ee 160 

crushed .. ee oe ee os 219 tons Ibs. 

Taitincs—CyanipE Process, 


ConcENTRATES—CYANIDE PROCESS. 


tons of 
Gold recovered ee we 


Total Gold recovered ++ + 9,697 ozs. 


‘THE LANGLAAGTE STAR GOLD MINING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. . 


Lonpon Acents—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMP. 
Limited, 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C 


PRODUCTION FOR SEPTEMBER 1896, 
BY CABLE. 
Mi. 


Stampsrunning .. 60 

Ore crushed .. es 

Taitincs—CvANIDE Process. 

Gold recovered ee os ee as 
CoNncCENTRATES—CYANIDE Process. 

Tons treated .. ee ee 

Total Gold recovered .. 1,487 ozs. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOORBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address; “ BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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THE BUFFELSDOORN ESTATE AND GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE CONSULTING ENGINEER’S REPORT. 
and, 1896. 


TO THE CHAIRMAN AND DIRECTORS. 
GENTLEMEN, 


On the 23rd ultimo I visited your property, remaining there until the 27th ultimo. 
ond bag to hand you 0 teief report upon the present sechlen of the mine, &c. 


UNDERGROUND.—As you already know, about two months ago a new strike 
was made in the Main Incline shaft, at a depth of go2 feet. Since that time drives 
have been extended on the 7th level, eastward 344 feet, and westward 332 feet, and 
in the west drive a raise has been put in 32 feet to connect with winze from the 6th 
level, and in the east drive a raise put up 30 feet. On the 8th level the east drive 
has advanced 88 feet and west drive 161 feet; also, a station is now being cut out 
and ore bins placed in position, so as to be able to facilitate our handling the ore on 
this level more economically. The shaft has reached a depth of 105 ft. below the 
8th level, and as the oth level will be 150 ft. below the &th it will be only a short 
time before we shall be in a position to start drives east and west so as to open uy 
this level. The above work might be considered asa new work done on the hi 
grade ore. Up to date we have in sight ready for stoping of this grade of ore— 
which I consider worth, according to assay plan, 174 dwts. per ton—26,752 tons. 
The faces of all the drives, raises, winzes, &c., still continue in good ore in this part 
of the mine, and I have no doubt but that our oth level will show fully as well, for 
the reef now exposed in the bottom of the Main Incline shaft shows good coal 
seams, and the assay results prove this to be a payable body of ore. 


You can easily see that with two faces in the 7th level, two faces in the 8th level, 
and two faces in the oth level, running at the rate of about 75 feet per month, we 
shall open up, if the reef is continuous, a large amount of ore, which, as indicated 
7 the work already done on the rich body, should certainly give us a large amount 

valuable ore reserves. 


I will not, in this brief report, make mention of the advancement made in the 
different levels, winzes, &c., but I wish to suggest that my idea now is that we 
should make connection with our 6th level in Nos. 1 and 2 shafts and Main 
Incline shafts, but do not start any drives in Nos. 1 and 2 shafts until these two 
~~. wor reached a depth equal to a point on a level with the gth level of the Main 

ncline shaft. 


By so doing I am of the opinion that a richer zone of ore, corresponding some- 
what in character to the ore now opened up in close proximity to the diabase sheet 
in the bottom of the Main Incline shaft, although small chimneys or spots of rich 
ore might be discovered by continuing the regular number of drives corresponding 
to those driven from the Main Incline shaft. 


SURFACE EQUIPMENT.—The surface equipment is well along towards com- 
pletion, and if all the machinery could be delivered on the ground during the next 
few weeks we would have no difficulty in completing the entire plant, and having 
same ready to run full head by November 1st ; but as this is an impossibility, owing 
to the transport having been stopped by the rinderpest, and difficulties with the 
railway with regard to the delivery of material at the different railway depéts, it 
will be impossible for us to complete the entire plant before January 1st, 1897, when 
everything should be in shape for running full fed. 


All the surface buildings, such as men’s quarters, hospital, offices, mine buildings, 
are completed. 


| a 


The compound, capable of holding 3,000 boys, is fini This Pp q 
which is built of stone walls and iron roofing, is well equipped with hospital 
accommodation for the native labour, cooking houses, baths, 7 
butcher's shop, and everything necessary for making it comfortable the supply of 
native labour that will be required upon your property. 


Machine shops are completed, which include foundry, all classes of machine 
tools and all classes of woodwork machinery, and is in every way one of the best- 
equipped shops on these fields. The compressor station, including large boiler 
house, three 20-drill Ingersoll-Sergeant air Pp s, with d » coolers 
&c., is now ready for work, and about one-half of the plant is working and is giving 
excellent results. 


Head-gears, haulin; ines, pumping engines, are all erected and machinery 
well housed by suita buildings. The battery is complete, with the exception of 
the ironwork for the new 60 stamps, which has been on order for several months, but 
poe = | to the transportation difficulties has not yet been delivered at the mine. The 
rock-breaker station is complete, with the exception of placing elevators in position 
and the erection of one Gates’ crusher. The mechanical haulage will be ready by 
the rst November, as everything is in readiness for laying the rails and placing the 

on the sheaves. The cyanide plant will be completed within two months, 
There is yet to build the solution tanks, elevators for residues, and tailings pump. 
All the tanks are erected, pipe connections made, and the bulk of the work really 
finished. The electrical installation will be completed in about two months. This 
will include generators and motors for transmitting power for the elevators, pumps, 
and other apparatus around the mine, and a most efficient om. which is 
more than capable of furnishing light for the goo incandescent ps and 12 ar 
lamps now placed ready for turning on the current. 


All the men’s quarters, both married and single, staff quarters, manager's house, 
all mine buildings, cyanide works, pound, &c., and the ground surrounding the 
principal buildings where night work will be required, will all be well lighted by 
electric lights; also, underground, both the shafts and stations have lamps con- 
nected and will be well lighted throughout. I =e state that this is one of the 
finest electric light installations that has been erected on these fields. 


COAL MINE.—I might mention here that I examined the coal mine during 
my visit, and am pleased to report that, from indications shown in the drives and 
bore-hole, you should have now a e coal-bearing from which we should 
have no di ity in supplying the Buff Company with all the coal they may 
require in the future. . 


From the indications shown by a bore-hole put down some time ago, which, owing 
to the rod breaking, it was — yay“ to sink deeper, I am of opinion that another 
Guach ep tne detonate will be found west of the pan, also that we should find 
coal in this section by putting down one or more bore-holes. 

lam, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) G. W. STARR, 
General Manager- 
Also Consulting Engineer, 
Jot anresturg Consolidated Investment Company, Ltd. 
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2 vols. large crown 8vo. 25s. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Part I. and Volume I. now ready. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
Professor of History in Princeton University, 


Illustrated with 88 Reproductions of the Masterpieces of Painting, in 
their Original Colours, and 220 Full-page Engravings in Tint and 
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In Twenty Parts at 4s. net each, or in Four Volumes, 
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BY THE LATE WALTER PATER. 


GASTON DE LATOUR. 
An Unfinished Romance by WALTER PATER, late Fellow of Brasenose 
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Prepared for Press by CHARLES L. SHADWELL. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
TAQUISARA. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
2 vols. globe 8vo. 12s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
CAMPS, QUARTERS, AND CASUAL 
PLACES. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo. 17s. net. 
JOURNAL of the RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH BANKS, 
P.R.S., during Captain Cook’s First Voyage in H.M.S. 
‘in -71, to Terra del Fuego, Otahite, New Australia, 
the Dutch East Indies, &c. Edited by Sir Joseru'D. Hooker. With Por- 
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Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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EVIL and EVOLUTION. An Attempt to turn the Light 


of Modern Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the Author of 
“ The Social Horizon.” 


HANDBOOKS of ARCHZOLOGY and ANTIQUITIES. 


Edited by Professor Percy GARDNER and Professor Kersey. New Volume. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
By A. H. J. Greenipce, M.A. With Map. Extra crown 8vo. ss. net. 
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CHOICE POEMS of HEINRICH HEINE. Translated 


by T. W. Oppie, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A SKETCH of the NATURAL HISTORY of AUS- 


TRALIA, with SOME NOTES on aly By Frepericx G. AFLALo, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., &c. Illustrated by F. 


Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOKS of FRANCES M. 
BUSS. Being Selections from her Weekly Addresses to the >< the 
North London Collegiate School. Edited by Grace Toptin, L.C.P. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ELEMENTS of _ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. By 
Max Le Btanc, Professor of istry in the U ity of Leipzig. T: 
lated by W. R. Wuitney. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Q. HORATII FLACCI OPERA. With Notes by 


T. E. Pace, M.A., ArTHUR Pater, Litt.D., A. S. Witkins, Litt.D., 
LL.D. Abridged for Use in Schools. 


8vo. 145. 


NEW ESSAYS CONCERNING HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING. By Gorrrriep Lerenitz. Together with an 
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A.M. (B ( Brown). 
Globe 8vo. 5s. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. The End of the 


Stewarts (1662 to 1748). By CHARLOTTE M. YoncE. Eighth Series. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By Oxiver Farrar Emerson, A.M., Ph. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rupyarp Kipuinc. Crown 


8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 150 Copies on Hand-made paper, demy 8vo. 21s. 
30 Copies on Japanese paper, demy 8vo. 42s. 


POEMS and BALLADS. By “Q.” Crown 8vo. buck- 


ram, gilt top, 3s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
THE FALL of the CONGO ARABS. By Sypney L. 


HINDE. With Portraits and Plans. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 


S. BARING GOULD. With over 450 Illustrations in the Text, and 13 
Photogravure Plates. Large 4to. 36s. 


THE LETTERS of VICTOR HUGO. Translated from 


the French by F. CLARKE, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, Vol. I. 


ST. ANSELM of CANTERBURY: a Chapter in the 
ister By J. M. RIGG, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 


THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By EDWARD GIBBON. A New Edition, Edited, with Notes, Appendices, 

-_ — by J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 

ts9 he Demy &vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. each. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the 


Present Day. Edited by W. "M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Professor o' “Egyptology at University College. Fully Tilustrated. In 6 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. és. eac 


Vol. 11. XVII.-XVIII. DYNASTIES. By W. M. F. PETRIE. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ROME. By J. Wetts, M.A., 
ao ond ao. of Wadham College, Oxford. With 4 Maps. Crown 
THE HISTORY of ENGLISH INDUSTRY. By 


H. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A. With s Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 450 pp. 


THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OvipHant. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Leaders of Religion. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of RELIGION. 


By F. B. JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow of the University of Durham. 


Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. 
NAVAL POLICY: with a Descri tion of Er English 
y 


and Foreign Navies. By G. W. STEEVENS. 


THE GREEK VIEW of LIFE. By G. iL Dickinson, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 
[University Extension Series. 


THE PROBLEM of the UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. 


HOBSON, B.A., Author of “‘ The Problems of Poverty.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


(Soctal Questions Series. 
ECONOMIC ESSAYS. By L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of 


Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FICTION. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. By S. Barinc Goutp. Crown 


GUAVAS the _TINNER. S. BARING Goutp, Author 
of  Mehalab,” Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. By S. Barinc GovuLp. 
with the Author’s other novels. 


THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Mater, Author of “The 
Wages of Sin” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A CHILD of the JAGO. By ArtxuR Morrison, 


Author of ** Tales of Mean Streets.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CAPTAIN JACOBUS. By L. Core Cornrorp. [Illus- 


trated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DENOUNCED. cl J. BLOUNDELLE | Burton, Author of 
Day of Adversity” &c. Crown 8vo. 


WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN ? ByJ.M.Copzay, 


Author of “‘ The King of Andaman.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SIGN of the SPIDER. By Bertram Mitrorp. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. A Story of South Africa. 


MONOLOGUES of the DEAD. By G. W. Sreevens. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 
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The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS in INDIA : from Subaltern to 
Commander-in-Chief. -Marshal Loa Ropserts of KANDAHAR and 
WarTerrorp, V.C., G. G.C.S.1., In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

With Portraits of Field Marshal Lord Roberts, General Sir William Mansfield, 

General Sir James Outram; General John Nicholson, General Sir Arthur Hardinge, 

General Sir Samuel Browne, V.C., General Lord Napier od Magdala, General Lord 

Clyde, Field-Marshal Sir Donald Martin Stewart, 1 Sir Abraham Roberts, 

the Amir of Afghanistan, &c. ; and Plans of Cawnpore, Kabul, Kandahar, Delhi, 

Lucknow, &c., and other Illustrations. 

BY MR. HISSEY. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. By James Joun 
Hissey, Author of “A Drive Thro’ England,” ‘On the Box Seat,” 
With 16 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, engraved by Mr. ia 
, and Map of the Route. In x vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


BY SIR F. MONTEFIORE, BART. 


The PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. By Sir Francis 


Monteriore. In x vol. crown 4to. with numerous Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, 12s. 6d. 


BY MISS CROMMELIN. 


OVER the ANDES from the ARGENTINE to CHILI 


and PERU. By May Crommetin. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
BY AN OLD COLLEGER. 


ETON in the FORTIES. By Artuur Duke CoLerIncE. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 63. 


EDITED BY DR. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY 
KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by Witttam Atnis Wricut, D.C.L. In 
x vol. small crown 8vo. with Portraits on Steel of Mrs. Kemble ‘and Edward 
Fitzgerald, 6s. (Ready. 


“EDITED BY CAPTAIN CASTLE. 
The JERNINGHAM LETTERS (1780—1843). Being 


Excerpts from the Correspondence and Diaries of the Honourable Lady 
erningham and of her Daughter, Lady Bedingfeld. Edited, with Notes, by 
GERTON CasTLE, M.A., F.S.A. ith 18 Portraits and Views of Cossey, 

Oxburgh, and other Illustrations. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24S. 


THE THIRTEENTH EARL OF PEMBROKE. 
POLITICAL LETTERS and SPEECHES of the late 


EARL of PEMBROKE and MONTGOMERY. In: vol. 7 8vo. with 
2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CARL VON DITTERS- 


BY MR. BYRNE. 


AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: Lindsay Gordon, Rolf Bol- 
drewood, Marcus Clarke, Tasma, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Ada Cambridge 
Kingsley. By J. F. Desmond Byrne. In vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY MRS. R. M. KING. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By R. M. Kine, Author of 
“A Diary | a Civilian’s Wife in India.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Fronti- 
spiece, 7s. 6d. 


BY MR. RAE. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN: a Biography. 
By W. Fraser Rae. Including much information derived from New Sources. 
With an Introduction fe Sheridan’s Great-Grandson, the Marquess of 
Durrertn and Ava, K.P., G.C.B. In vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and 

other Illustrations, 26s. (Ready. 


- §TANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


The HISTORY of ROME. By Prof. Tuzopor Mommsen. 
Translated (with the Author's sanction and Additions) by Dr. W. P. Dickson. 
In 5 vols. crown 8vo. 37s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of 


the late Professor Max Duncker. By Evetyn Asrort, M.A., LL.D., of 
Balliol College, Oxford. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume can be obtained 
separately, 21s. 


The HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest Time 


down to 337 8.c. From the German of Dr. Ernest Curtius, Rector of the 
University of Berlin. By A. W. Warp, M.A. _ In 5 vols. demy 8vo. 
volume separately, 18s, (Vols. 1. and 111. reprinting. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. By 


Anton Ginpety. Translated by Professor ANDREW TEN Brook. In 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS. By Georciana 


Hitt. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 14 Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 


The HISTORY of MUSIC. A New Edition. By J. F. 


RowsoTHam. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Turers. Translated by Freperick SHOBERL. With 50 En- 
gravings. In 5 vols. demy 8vo. 45s. 


The COURT and REIGN of FRANCIS the FIRST. 


By Jutta Parpog. 3 vols. demy 8vo. With numerous Portraits on Steel, 
and a brief Memoir of the Author, 42s. 


The LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS. By Jutia Parpoe. 


3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Facsimiles, 42s. 


LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the COURT of 


The HISTORY of the POST OFFICE. From its 


Establishment down to 1836. By Hexsert Joyce, C.B., of the Post Office. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. From 


the Declaration of War by France, in 1793, to the Accession of George IV. 
By WictiaM James. In 6 vols. crown 8vo. 42s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 


NOW READY. 


NOW READY. 


OUT‘ of the WORKHOUSE. By a. THE TOWER of GHILZAN. By ni GODDESSES THREE. By D. Huvucu 


> ee Martin, Author of “ Britomart ” 


NOW READY. 
THE YOKE of FREEDOM. By CHARLES 


Major H. M. Greenuow, Author of “ Brenda's 
crown 8vo. 6s. Experiment” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOW READY. 


Pryce. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


NOW READY. 


.. pany Author of “On Turnham Green” &c. ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERIMENT. | THE KING’S REVENGE. * 8 


nt vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


Bray. In x vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOTICE.—A New Story by Miss F. M. PEARD,. Author of “ The Baroness,” “ Country 
Cousins,” entitled 


THE CAREER 


OF CLAUDIA, 


will be commenced in the NOVEMBER issue of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Buruitncton Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Printed for the Proprietors by 


New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CuTHBERT Davies at the Office, 


& 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of Dot Se. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 17 October, 1896. 
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